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Opposite Page: Anacortes, WA. July 16, 2016 - Buffet is L to R: John Van Deusen, Dick Turner, & Nick Rennis 


In the article featuring Nick Rennis in 
The FIB #20, Jimi Sharp posted a 
screen shot of The Business’ July 4, 
2016 Facebook page because it 
announced, “There is a new punk 
band in Anacortes. It is my great 
pleasure to introduce Buffet.” Jimi 
did not notice that there was a You 
Tube link to a video for Buffet’s sole 
song, “Which One”, so before Ashley 
Eriksson’s set on July 16, 2016, when 
he and John Van Deusen were talking 
outside The Business and John 
mentioned he was in a new punk 
band with Nick Rennis called Buffet, 
Jimi was surprised and decided to 
conduct an impromptu interview 
using his iPhone - This was a scoop! 
Since Jimi’s iPhone did not have 
much memory, he tried to hurry the 
interview along, not knowing when 
the recording would cut off. 

JOHN VAN DEUSEN: Oh, wait. Can we 
not do this now? 

JIMI SHARP: This is Jimi Sharp for The 
FIB zine. I’m in Anacortes. So, guys, 
when did you form this band? First of all, 
what are ore es names in Buffet? 
DICK TURNER: My name is Dick 
Turner. 

JVD: I’m John. 

JS: John who? 

JVD: Van Deusen. 

NICK RENNIS: I’m Nick Rennis. 

JS: When did you guys get together 
or how did you decide to form a 
band? What prompted this? 

NR: That’s not my question to 
answer. 

JS: Give me an answer guys 

before | run out of space. | have 

to have at least two answers, 
so | can print this. 

DT: John and | were very 
angry and we were tired of 
making the music that we 
normally make, so we 
wanted to be louder. 

JS: Louder? 

DT: Yes and say more things 
than we normally could say in a song. 
JS: John, what music do you guys 
normally make? [Jimi thought DT was 
saying that DT & JVD normally made 
music together, but DT meant that he 
and JVD were separately tired of their 
individual musical output and both men 
wanted a louder sound. | 

JVD: Ricky (Dick Turner) plays folk-pop. 
DT: Folk-pop? Really. 

JVD: Yeah. [Laughs] 

JS: Nick? 

NR: Yup! Pe. 

JS: Did you guys bring Nick in to make 
it louder because you guys obviously 
were already together. 

JVD: That’s actually kind of what we did. 
NR: Yeah, pretty much. 

JVD: That and he’s actually Straight 
Edge. 

JS: You brought in The Drink Up, 
Honey. 

NR: Uh-huh (nods head). 

JS: You just reminded me of a comic | 
didn’t publish. A straight edge comic. I'll 
publish it in this issue. 

NR: Yeah, please do. 

JS: So, Nick... 

NR: Yes. 


JS: Did you ask to be in the band... 

NR: No [shakes head]. 

JS: ...to make your sound mellower or 

did they bring you in to make them 

louder? 

NR: They brought me in to make it even 

louder. 

JS: Have you guys recorded anything? 
R: Yes, we’ve recorded one song. 

JS: What’s it called? 

NR: It is called, “Hillary Or Trump” or it’s 

called, “Which One?” It’s called “Which 

One?” 

JS: Who sings? 

DT: | sing most, 

well yeah. | 

don't 













know 

if you can 
Call it singing. 
JS: Can you sing a lyric? 

DT: “Hillary or Trump / Hillary or Trump / 
Hillary or Trump / Which one will you 
choose?” 

JS: John? 

JVD: That’s it. 

JS: Is this double tracked or one live 
take? 

JVD: There’s some double-tracks with 
me put in the background. 

JS: Where did you record this at? Your 
house? A studio? 

JVD: A garage. 

JS: Who’s garage? 

JVD: A friend’s garage. 

JS: Would it be Braydn Krueger? 

JVD: No. No. Actually, no. 

JS: I’m a stickler for details. 

JVD: You are. This is true. 

JS: Who’s garage? 

JVD: It’s kind of like a shared garage. It 
used to be my garage. 

JS: Is the last name “Rue” involved in 
this one? 


JVD: No. 
JS: It used to be your garage. 
JVD: It did, but then my wife and | 
moved, so now it’s not our garage 
anymore. 
JS: Did you guys record on an 8-track? 
DT: | wish... 
JS: Or a 4-track? 
DT: ...we had that equipment. 
NR: Only the highest caliber studio 
equipment. 
JVD: We've got like a 48-track. 
JS: What instruments do you each play 
in the band? 
NR: | play guitar. 
JS: What kind of guitar? 
NR: A Telecaster. 
JS: Okay, so it’s not acoustic. 
R: No. 


JS: John, do you play guitar or 
iano? 
JVD: | play bass guitar. 
DT: He plays bass guitar. 
JS: What kind? 
JVD: | don’t know. | don’t 
even own a bass guitar, | just 
borrow peoples. 
DT: | play some guitar. 
JS: Do you guys have a 
drummer? 
DT: Sort of. 
JVD: Not really. 
NR: Not really. 
DT: Braydn drums sometimes. He 
played for us once [Editor’s Note: 
Buffet only has one song and Braydn 
Krueger played with Buffet once, so 
he’s sort of a member of Buffet]. 
JS: And the last question | have for you 
guys is: When is your album going to be 
released? 
DT: Tomorrow, | think. 
JS: No, you guys. You’ve only recorded 
one song. 
DT: Well, we might have another over 
night session. 
JS: Is this a real band? 
NR: It’s a real band. 
JS: Buffet. 
NR: Buffet. 
JS: You’re a real band. 
JVD: We’re Buffet (pronounced like, 
“Buff-It” as in Parrot Head-honcho, 
Jimmy Buffet). 
DT: We are a real band. 
JVD: We will play your... 
JS: Because I’m only going to publish 
this if you’re a real band. 
JVD: We're a real band. 
JS: If you had an album, what would 
you name it? Working title? 
NR: | feel like that’s not up to me. 
JS: “All You Can Eat”? 
DT: Well, All You Can Eat is the record 
label. 
NR: Yeah. 
JVD: Oh, you shouldn’t have said that. 
He’s just going to go deeper and deeper. 
JS: Who’s record label? 
JVD: It’s his [gestures towards DT]. I’ve 
got to get out of here you guys. 
JS: Okay, thanks John. Bye, man. 
JVD: Thank you, Jimi. 
JS: Thanks for giving me my first scoop 
here. Alright, Nick. Love you guys. 
NR: Alright, Jimi. 
JS: Keep it real. 
DT: Thank you. 
**THE END** 
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One night I dreamed I was walking along the beach with the Lord. Many scenes from my life flashed across the sky. In each scene I noticed footprints in the sand 
Sometimes there were two sets of footprints, other times there were one set of footprints. This bothered me because I noticed that during the low periods of my 


life, when I was suffering from anguish, sorrow or defeat, I could see only one set of footprints. So I said to the Lord, “You promised me Lord, that if I followed 
you, you would walk with me always. But I have noticed that during the most trying periods of my life there have only been one set of footprints in the sand. Why, 
when I needed you most, you have not been there for me?” The Lord replied, “The times when you have seen only one set of footprints, is 


when I carried you.” 














KING SOLOMON, 


THESE WOMEN ARE BOTH 
CLAIMING To HAVE MADE 
TWO THINGS — THE FLRST 
ONE LS THIS PEANUT BUTTER 
AND JELLY SANDWICH... 


CUT IT IN HALF! 
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“oddly unfunny comics” 
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GENERIFUS 


SINCE 2005, OLYMPIA RESIDENT & WASHINGTON STATE NATIVE, SPENCER SULT HAS BEEN 
SELF-RELEASING BEAUTIFULLY SAD LO-FI MUSIC ABOUT LIFE IN THE PACIFIC NORTHWEST AS 
A ONE-MAN BAND NAMED AFTER A MYTHOLOGICAL MONSTER DERIVED FROM FAMILY LORE 





INTERVIEW, PHOTOS, & EDITED BY: JIMI SHARP 
Transcribed by Jimi and Typed by Jenny Sharp 





THE ABANDONED WAREHOUSE USED ON THE COVER OF GENERIFUS’ “EXTRA BAD”, WESTBAY DRIVE, OLYMPIA, WA. 98502 


JIMI SHARP: This is a new tape...I’m 
here at Caffe Vita with Spencer Sult. 
SPENCER SULT: Spencer from 
Generifus. 

JS: Testing, testing, 1, 2, 3. Alright, 
Spencer tell me about your new album. 
SS: The newest one, “Back In Time” or 
the tape? 

JS: “Back In Time” with the clown on the 
bike on the front cover. 

SS: Yeah, “Back in Time”, we recorded it 
at Dub Narcotic with Ben Hargett and 
Spencer Carrow is the drummer. We 
pretty much based it off of that and then 
we recorded it. It was a while back now, 
but we did it over starting in the summer 
and then ending on random days 
throughout the next six months months 
or so and then brought in other people 
when they were available like Andrew 
Dorsett, Eli [Moore], and Ashley 
[Eriksson] (of LAKE) and Dave Crager 
and a few other people. Briana Marela 
for vocals. Miles Rozatti. 

JS: Tell me about the first time you 
found out Santa Claus wasn’t real. 

SS: | think it might have been ata 
church. My mom would take me to a 
Catholic Church and | think a kid told me 
there, which is kind of weird because 
the whole Christmas thing ended up 
being in a church, but | think that’s when 
it was. So, it was probably early on. 

JS: How old were you? 

SS: Probably eight years old. 


JS: What was the first aloum you ever 
owned? Be it on CD, 8-track, cassette, 
or vinyl. 

SS: | think that of my own accord it was 
getting a Weird Al album when it came 
out, the “Bad Hair Day” one. And then 
after that | ended up getting most of his 
discography. It kind of all started at 
once, it became like a hobby. Do you 
know Easy Street Records in Seattle? 
There used to actually be one in 
Kirkland where | grew up in Kirkland 
Park Place, which is kind of like a 
shopping center there. So, 
my dad would 
take me there 
once a month 
and with my 
allowance, | 
would get to 
buy four 
CDs so | 
got - | 
think, 
Weird Al 
was the 
first 
thing. 
JS: 
Have 
you 
ever 
been to one 
of his shows? 











Generifus’ “Extra Bad” released - September 


1, 2015 on Sultan Serves Records 
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SS: Yeah, his stuff came out then that 
was his kind of peak of popularity. He 
actually played at the Paramount 
Theatre and that was around 1998, | 
think. And then after that, | saw him two 
more times and it was at subsequently 
less prestigious venues. It was at the 
Puyallup Fair and The Evergreen State 
Fair in Monroe and then | think he kept 
with the Puyallup for a while after that. 
No shame in that. | would love to play at 
the Puyallup Fair, but he was at the 
Paramount at that one point. 

JS: That’s cool. 

SS: A moment in the sun. 

JS: My cousin lives in Kipahulu, Maui, 
Hawaii off the Hana Highway. She’s 
from Mt. Vernon, Washington 
Originally and she serves him fish 

tacos all the time at her taco stand 
across the street from Charles 

Lindberg’s grave. 

SS: Oh, he lives out there? 

JS: Yeah, off the grid. 

SS: Yeah, nice. 

JS: He and his whole family, according 

to my cousin, Jennifer, are super nice. 

Have you ever met him? 

SS: No, | didn’t. Not at those shows. 

JS: What was the first show you 

attended? 

SS: The first kind of DIY show you 

mean, or like a concert? 

JS: Any show. 

SS: Concerts, | was brought to concerts 

by my mom early on. | went to the Lillith 
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Hammond Leslie Sp... 


“rom: | Sharp Jimi > 





10: Phil Elverum > 


Hammond Leslie Speaker? 


Seotember 10. 2015. 7:0, 
Hi Phil, 


| have transcribed two separate unrelated 
interviews for the upcoming FIB zine #19 and 
in one, the instrument used in the opening for 
the song "Oh, Anna" is discussed (Emily 
Beanblossom used the same sound in one of 
her songs on her first Ruby Fray album) and 
in the other interview Spencer Sult mentions 
that perhaps you used a pump organ for the 
song "Sand". | said that | recall you using 
some kind of unknown instrument like a 
wooden box with prerecorded sounds that 
you got from your Great-Uncle (that just 
popped into my head - | don't know why). Did 
you use a Hammond Leslie Speaker in the 
songs Oh, Anna and/or Sand? 





ABOVE: 2016 e-mail from Jimi to Phil 


Fair at the Gorge. It was Sarah 
McLaughlin 

JS: in 1998? 

SS: Or ’97 maybe. Sarah McLaughlin, 
Sarah Cole, Tracy Chapman, Jewell, 
and Susan Vega | think was the lineup. 
And then, around that time, she took me 
to the Pretenders and Chris Isaak at the 
Chateau Ste. Michelle Winery in 
Woodinville. So, one of those was 
probably the first one. 

JS: So, your mom’s a big music 
enthusiast. 





Silvertone chord organ as pictured on the back of the 
2015 re-release of “No Flashlight” By Mount Eerie 





SS: Yeah, both my parents are. 
JS: What are your influences 
then, musically? 

SS: Well, there’s the kind of 
alternative stuff that was, that | 
discovered, from the record 

stores - Pavement and Nirvana 
and Smashing Pumpkins, Beck. | 
started writing songs back then 
because | played guitar, but then 
there was this kind of dark period 
where | got sidelined by Nu-metal 
and got a seven string guitar, so 
that stuff influenced me for a while. 
It was kind of a detour. But then | 
found out about, the kids that | 
skateboarded, with they were 
editing a video to a Microphone’s 
song and then that’s kind of was 
the stepping stone that got me into 
all the Northwest stuff. That’s pretty 
much been what I’ve been 
influenced by since then. 

JS: | guess | have two questions: 
One would be what were the Nu- 
metal bands specifically that 
sidelined you? 

SS: It was like Corn, Limp Bizkit, 
Slipknot, and Def Tones who are 
not the worst. They’re not, they’re okay. 
JS: My other question is which 
Microphones song were they doing the 
skate video to? 

SS: It was the one called “Sand.” 

JS: Oh, yeah. | was with Phil when he 
recorded that. 

SS: It was a cover of Eric’s Trip. It was 
in the kind of early [inaudible] where you 
would just have one song if you 


didn’t have an album or anything. It aul 


was just this one song he had. 
JS: | was with Phil at the Old Dub 
Narcotic studio off of Legion when 
he recorded that and | actually 
have the lyrics still that he 
threw in the garbage. I’m 
like, “Hell no! Don’t throw 
those away!” 

SS: It’s like on a chord 
organ or something? 

JS: Yeah. No, it’s actually 
on something his Great- 
Uncle have him. It’s like 
this, | don’t know, maybe it 
is what you just said. What 
did you just say? 

SS: Achord organ. A 
harmonium or something. 
JS: A big square box that 
was all these little... 

SS: Like one that you 
pump? 

JS: | don’t know, but it’s 
square and it’s weird and 
his uncle gave it to him. 


Elverum Phil > 





Mount mevie Ss “NO FLASHLIGHT” - Released 2005 if 
Re-released SEPT 11, 2015 by P.W. Elverum & Sun 
SS: They use different names for those 

things. 

JS: | was visualizing when you said that, 
like an organ. But it’s not. It was just in a 
box. And | remember seeing a police 
care race by down on Legion during that 
song [headed towards the lake] so you 
can hear a police siren in the song. | 
don’t know if you ever knew that. 

SS: Yeah, | heard that. | remember 
hearing that. 

JS: Yeah, Phil and | were the only ones 
in the studio when he recorded Sand. 
So, the next thing, Nu-Metal. Would you 
consider System of A Down Nu-Metal? 


BELOW: 2016 e-mail from Phil to Jimi 
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Details 





To: Sharp Jimi 


Re: Hammond Leslie Speaker? 
september 13, 2015, 7:10 AM 


Hi Jimi, 

| can't imagine which instrument on Oh, Anna 
is being discussed. There are lots of 
instruments going on in that opening. Mostly 
percussion. It's all real stuff, nothing 
mechanical. 

The instrument on Sand is a Silvertone chord 
organ, pictured on the new back cover of No 
Flashlight, out now. 

The thing | got from my great uncle (good job 
Jimi's brain) Bill Lowman (Anacortes 
notorious character) is a Chamerlain Rhythm 
Mate which plays drum beats from 13 internal 
tape loops. It's rare and weird. 





SS: Yeah, they were in with that, but 
kind of stuck around longer | think 
because they had more of a, | don’t 
know, different... They weren't as aggro. 
They were more about, | think, political 


stuff. 


JS: I’m a HUGE (thanks to the late, 
Brandon Schafer - R.I.P.) System of A 


Down fan. 

SS: But they got kind of 
mushed in with that when 
they first came out. You 
know, to get them out to 
the masses, but then 
people understand more 
of what they were about 
later on. They were all on 
those tours together. Oz 
Fest and all that kind of 
stuff. 

JS: Are you till a fan of 
any of that kind of music? 
SS: Not really. No. | kind 
of...No. 

JS: Not feeling it? 

SS: We put it on 
sometimes, but it’s kind of 
abrasive. | think when 
you’re younger it comes 
through to you, but the 
high end tones and stuff, 
not to mention the lyrics 
and stuff, they’re just kind 
of ridiculous. 

JS: No, | agree. Although 
| love System of A Down, | 
was never into any of 
those other bands. 

JS: You skateboard? 

SS: Yes. 

JS: At any skate parks 
around Olympia? 

SS: There are two in 
Olympia and one in 
Lacey. 

JS: How did you get 
affiliated with K Records? 
SS: Uh, well, | mean | 
was a fan of all that stuff. | 


grew up in the Seattle area and | used 





Barista, Jimi Sharp at 

Batdorf & Bronson Coffee, 
Olympia, WA. circa 2007. 
Photo By: Dennis Driscoll 


to just 
pester all 
the venues 
and people 
to try to 
open shows, 
you know. 
When | was 
first starting 
out, I’d be 
like, you 
know, “Can 
| open this 
show? This 
show?” Just 


pipe dream kind of line ups, touring 
bands and stuff and then I’d always do 


that at the Vera Project in Seattle. Well, | 
guess before that, before | did 


Generifus, | booked shows at the Old 
Redmond Firehouse as an intern. | had 
a booking internship there and they 


said, “You can book whoever you want.” 


ass 
INSON 





Barista, Spencer Sult at Batdorf & Bronson Coffee 
- 516 Capital Way S, Olympia, WA. 98501 


and | didn’t realize that people like 
Calvin and Phil and Karl would all be 
really accessible. But | just sent them 
emails, you know, without knowing them 
and pretty much all those people came 
and played. Adrian Orange did and 
Clyde did. 

JS: At your request? 

SS: Yeah. We had a budget for it too, so 
it was cool. | didn’t understand what it 
took to go around and play shows in 
Washington, but it kind of opened my 
eyes. Then shooting back to where | 
was before, it was 2008, | got to open 


for Phil (The Microphones/Mount Eerie) 
at The Vera Project after pestering them 
all that time. It was the show for the re- 
release of The Glow Pt. 2 when they 
reissued it on K with the extra disc. And 
then | met everyone in LAKE from 
playing some shows in Seattle with 
them and then they set up something for 
me down here - a micro 
fest that | played and that 
kind of turned me on as 
to what was going on 
down here and made me 
want to move here. And 
then | moved in with those 
guys. 
JS: What year? 
SS: That was 2008. 
JS: You met them in 2008 
and moved in with them in 
2008? 
SS: Well, no. | think we 
met like a year and a half 
or so before that and | 
used to see - before | 
knew them - | used to see 
them play at Heck Fest, 
so | was kind of a fan, | 
guess. 
JS: Yeah, me too. 
SS: The first year | went 
in 2006, they played ata 
bar and someone was 
like, “You’ve got to go see 
them! But | couldn't 
because | was only like 
18, so | couldn't go see 
them. 
JS: That wasn’t at the 
Brown Lantern in 
Anacortes was it? 
SS: It was, yeah, at the 
Brown Lantern during 
Heck Fest. And then | 
ended up getting their 
Kelp! release as a file 
sharing trade. Phil had 
given away these early 
zines of the thing, the 
Tugboat Fiasco, and | had burned it 
on to my computer and traded the 
file with someone for the first LAKE 
Kelp! thing and that’s how | actually got 
their music. Then | finally saw them at 
the next Heck Fest in 2007. 
JS: So, you said “File sharing.” Was that 
on a website? 
SS: It was on the forum. Do you know 
what I’m talking about? 
JS: Yeah, MEPS? 
SS: Yeah, the Mount Eerie Preservation 
Society. 
JS: Not to be confused with the Military 
Entrance Processing Station in Seattle. 


@upPeru organ" 
PHOTO BY: JIMI SHARP 
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dad’s dad when he was a 
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SS: You know, being from the 
Northwest, | was kind of like, I’d kind of 
laugh, not to be elitist, but the people on 
there would post some pretty extreme 
stuff. Like rumors and that kind of stuff, 
and | would kind of think it was funny 
‘cause it would be pretty intense. 

JS: I’d check it out sometimes. I’d check 
out everything in Pitchfork, which many 
people despise to Knw- 
Yr-Own’s website. 

Read and post some 
stuff. 

SS: The Knw-Yr-Own 
website | used to trip 

out on too before | had 
even been to 

Anacortes and I'd just 

be like, “Who are all 
these bands?” You 
know? At least a lot of 
them were made up or 
like one-off bands, 
probably. 

JS: So where does the 
name of your band 
derive from? 

SS: Generifus is a 
monster my grandpa 
made up. My dad’s 

dad (paternal 
grandfather) when he 
was a kid he made it 

up to scare his 

younger siblings and 
keep them out of his 

boy scout clubhouse. 
And then, he told the 
story to his kids: my 

dad and his siblings, 

and to me as his 
grandson, | guess in 
more of a joking way. 
Less threatening. [laughs] 
JS: Well, the readers are all wondering, 
“What’s the story?” Be your grandfather 
here and share with us. 

SS: There’s not that much to it really. | 
actually learned more about it after he 
passed away because his brother came 
up to Washington and told me the part | 
jus told you. But really, it was just kind 
of- it was just as simple as that. It was 
just a monster that dwells in places and 
if they don’t go into there, you know, 
under a stairwell or a deck, Generifus is 
under there. Whenever | started doing a 
solo project | thought it would be the 
only thing | could do that would be 
original. | created the spelling too, 
which has been a blessing and a curse 
because most people have trouble 
pronouncing it. 

JS: Like myself. 


SS: Yeah, but it’s Okay. It doesn’t matter. 
The only time | feel bad for people is 
when I’m playing a show and I’m being 
introduced by someone and you can 
see that they’re about to say something 
like, “And stick around for [pause] the 
next guy.” or you know, “That guy” you 
know or something like that. I’ll just be 
like, “Yep.” [Laughs] 





Generifus’ “Back In Time” -released October 3, 
2012 on Sultan Serves Records 


JS: You should do a phonetic spelling 
right next to it. You know what | mean? 
SS: | used to do that on my MySpace 
page. It would have it under the title or 
something. There was a subtitle on 
releases too, | think. 

JS: Can you spell out the subtitle for 
when | type this? 

SS: The spelling” 

JS: Spell the phonetic spelling. 

SS: Oh, like JEN, J-E-N. Uhh, U-H. Riff, 
like a guitar riff, R-I-F-F. US, like you 
and |, U-S. 

JS: That’s actually a pretty cool name 
too. 

SS: Yeah. 

JS: Did you have a 4-track or an 8-track 
when you were grown up when you had 
the guitar you were recording on your 
own? 


SS: My first recording set-up was a Play 
Skool tape deck. That’s what | recorded 
stuff on when | was a little kid. And then 
on my old pc, | started going direct in 
with my electric guitar and | got some 
multi-tracking software. | think it was 
sony Acid Pro or something like that. 
That was like an early, | think it was, a 
pre multi-tracking program. | multi-track 
clean electric guitar to 
make kind of like a 
post-rock soundscape. 
Then | learned how to 
do 4-track for a senior 
project. 
JS: When you were 
doing the internship 
and you were doing 
the booking, was that a 
college credit? 
SS: No, that was in 
high school. It was like, 
for you know, they 
recommend you have 
like community service 
in high school and that 
wasn't something that 
was painful to do, you 
know. It was fun. | 
could just go there and 
hang out with this guy, 
Benji, who worked 
there at the time. He’s 
kind of a rad dude in 
the Seattle DIY scene. 
He used to work there 
and he was a big 
influence. 
JS: What was the 
introduction to your 
Do-It-Yourself life 
style? You know what | 
mean? You being a 
musician, your first album you 
purchased perhaps. 
SS: Once | discovered the whole thing 
going on at the Redmond Firehouse, 
that was through skateboarding also, 
because our skatepark in Redmond is 
closed for a summer, so they let us 
skate in their basketball court at the 
Firehouse. One day we were there and 
these people were like, “Come in” like, 
“Stay the night.” There’s going to be this 
punk show and it was that band [long 
pause] The November Group. They 
were like a hardcore band and the 
Murder City Devils. | think it was their 
last show on the Eastside before they 
broke up the first time. And then | found 
out kids my age were starting bands. 
They had a bunch of cool bands back 
then at the Firehouse, so basically all 
through that. We had our own scene 
over there, too. We didn’t even have to 


go to Seattle to play shows or anything. 
We had it all, house shows and beyond 
the Firehouse, even there’s like three 
teen centers and then a few people’s 
parents’ houses we could do shows at. 
JS: So you played house shows? 

SS: Yeah, just in the summers. 

JS: and what about here in Olympia? 
SS: The first time | came down here was 
the summer after. Or was it? No, it was 
after or during my junior year of high 
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JS: Are you planning on doing anymore 
releases by yourself or ever putting it 
out on K again? 

SS: If they want to. | started doing... 
[Spencer’s friend walks into Caffe Vita 
and greets Spencer and shows hima 
poster he designed.| 

SS: [Looks at poster] Cool. 

JS: Is there anything about yourself that 
would surprise people that know you? 
That they don’t know about you? 


| 


Pig 


JS: | love Adam! 

SS: Do you know him? 

JS: | was his substitute teacher. 

SS: Cool! | should give you one of his 
tapes because | have them in my car. 
[Editor’s Note: Thank you for the 
tape, Spencer. Adam really made 
some keeper tunes. Good music!] 
JS: That’d be cool. Thank you. So, 
Adam releases music as Dragon Lee? 
SS: Yeah. I’m going to probably do 





Adam Kimball of Dragon Lee and Jimi Sharp at The Guest House, 1121 4th Ave W, Olympia. WA. 98502 


school. The band | was in, in high 
school, it was kind of a noisy, stompy 
kind of weird band. 

JS: What were they called? 

SS: The Monsterz with a “z”. We played 
at the Manium Worshouce: which is now 
by Kip-Da-Trope-a. One of the black 
buildings. 

JS: Oh, on 4th. Yeah, Chris owned that 
right? 

SS: Yeah, | think affiliated with Dwayne. 
JS: You were saying that you booked 
Calvin and Karl and Phil and that’s how 
you ended up recording and getting on 
K. 

SS: Well, that was three or four years 
later, but that was how | got to meet 
them, | guess. Just being around 
Olympia, | kind of just put myself in the 
places to be seen and heard or | tried to 
as much as | could and it just worked 
out eventually. Just by being around an 
deeming like a productive person, | 
guess. A trustworthy and productive 
person in Calvin’s eyes hopefully. | was 
hoping they could support, and it was 
cool it worked out, It helped me out a lot. 


SS: | really don’t know. | think a lot of 
people know me from a lot of different 
places. There’s a lot of people | know 
from skateboarding that don’t even 
know | play music. They’re more into the 
Olympia punk scene and that kind of 
stuff, which | enjoy too. | like it a lot. It’s 
just the energy, | guess. 

JS: Was the first K release you ever 
heard the Microphones song “Sand”? 
SS: | believe so, yeah. 

JS: Did you play ‘Heck Fest before? 
SS: Yes, in 2009. 

JS: At the Croatian Club? 

SS: It was in the park. 

JS: Causland Park. Do you have any 
ongoing projects happening now? 

SS: | started doing a tape label. So, 
that’s kind of the newest thing. | did a 
tape myself. It was just some acoustic 
songs | did quickly in the spring and 
then I’m beginning to put out stuff for my 
friends in Olympia. People that play 
around Olympia. If | say, “Hey you 
should do a tape with me” that would 
give them the inspiration to just do it, 
like “Okay”. | did one for my friend, 
Adam Kimball for his project called 
“Dragon Lee”. That’s the first one. 


some for for other friends in the next few 
months. 

JS: For the readers, | was Adam 
Kimball’s substitute teacher at 
Meadowdale High School in 2007. | was 
his sub and somebody broke into his 
locker during P.E. and stole his iPod and 
his car keys, so | gave him a ride home. 
SS: That’s a great connection. | 
remember at that Little Wings show, you 
guys talking about that. 

JS: | want to ask you about the cover of 
your last album with the clown on the 
cover, “Back In Time”. 

SS: In 2010, | got a chance to go to 
Japan to play some shows. This guy 
named Coz his band was called 
“Powerful Power”. Did you ever hear of 
that? 

JS: Yeah! He had a commercial on 
some insurance... 

SS: Oh, that’s right. 

JS: ...Esurance commercial. 

SS: | forgot about that. Yeah, he was 
kind of doing... 

JS: Back when | had social media 
accounts for a minute, he was my 
Facebook friend. He “friended” me. 


SS: He was doing a lot of stuff in Seattle 
for a while and then he had to move 
back to Japan after he finished school 
because he had to either keep a job or 
something. He wanted to go back and 
he started putting out a few of these 
clear CD-Rs in DVD cases. He did one 
for Dennis Driscoll, one for 
Spencer Moody, and one 
for me. | think he did one 
for Edda Skew 
[spelling?]. Do you know 
who that is? 

JS: No, but | Know who 
Spencer Moody is and | 
know who Dennis 
Driscoll is. Love Dennis. 
Hey, Dennis. 

SS: We did that and then 
Dennis went over there 
and did a tour and then | 
did one and while | was 
there, | took two 
disposable cameras 
worth of photos. The very 
last day there was a 
picnic in the park. It was 
some sort of holiday over 
there. It was cool 
because a bunch of 
people | had met at 
different shows and stuff 
over the two weeks | was 
there were all at this 
picnic. | had just saw that 
guy biking by when | was 
walking back from the 
store across the park. | 
just took the photo and 
then when i was ina 
screen printing class at 
Evergreen last year, | 
used that photo for a few 
of my case screen prints. 





Then when | was thinking 
of something for the 





album cover, | was like, 

“lll just use that photo.” | 

was going to use a 

painting that | saw, but it was just easier 
to do that quickly once | was putting the 
record together. Those little details you 
need to have figured out quickly or else 
it just drags on. Kind of connivence, but 
yeah the photo’s just by chance. 

JS: Pretty cool. 

SS: Pretty bizarre photo. 

JS: The tattoo on your left forearm says, 
“425”. What does that mean? 

SS: That’s the area code for the 
Eastside Redmond, Kirkland, Bellvue, 
Woodenville area. 

JS: So it’s a gang affiliated tattoo? 

SS: A DIY teenage music gang 
affiliated. A few other people from our 


little Firehouse team got the same one 
at different points. When me and my 
friends or a bunch of my friends were 
doing the stick and poke like DIY tattoo. 
JS: India ink? 


SS: Yeah, so | just decided | would do it. 


It’s starting to become embarrassing 


Ee 





Spencer Sult’s “425” Tattoo. “Area code 425 is a telephone dialing code 
in Washington for the suburbs north and east of Seattle, particularly the 
Eastside, extending east to North Bend, north to Everett, and south to 
Maple Valley. It includes the city of Bellevue, Seattle's largest suburb.” 








- Wikipedia 


now that I’m 25 and | went the first five 
months at my job without ever having 
short sleeves. Once people see it, that’s 
all they want to ask you about and it’s 
annoying to answer the question a 
hundred times. It’s fine for this and 
people | know, but you understand the 
context, but if | explain that, like how | 
explained it to you to any random 
person, they’d be like, “Okay, whatever.” 
They wouldn’t know what the hell | was 
talking about. 

JS: In the future just refer them to this 
interview in The FIB. 

SS: Do you have a gauge on how many 
pages the articles are based on how 
long the interview is? 


JS: | handwrite out the interviews and 

on average for every three pages of 

handwritten transcriptions there is one 

page of typed text. 

SS: You’re not typing it? 

JS: Of course, but | handwrite it - | 

transcribe it by hand because that’s 

faster for me and then | go back 
and type it. 
SS: Okay. 
JS: | do have the Dragon Speak 
software where it just listens to 
your voice and transcribes it, but | 
haven’t mastered that yet. 
SS: Yeah, those programs are 
kind of weird. | did a thing like 
that when | worked at Evergreen. 
| transcribed textbooks into audio 
and it used a computer voice. It 
had to recognize the text, but | 
had to go through all the texts 
and make sure there weren’t 
mistakes, which there were 
usually plenty of. 
JS: Did you do that for people in 
general? 
SS: Disabled students and blind 
students. It was at Evergreen, 
like a student job. 
JS: That little room is right off the 
library isn’t it? 
SS: It’s in the, yeah, Second 
Floor of the library in the Advising 
Hall. 
JS: | already had a teaching 
certificate from WWU, but | 
earned my endorsement in 
Special Education at Evergreen, 
so | know what you’re talking 
about. Are you related to, Evan 
Sult, the drummer from the 
Seattle band Harvey Danger? 
SS: No, but that was actually one 
of my favorite bands growing up 
because 107.7FM “The End” 
broke them before they went 
national and | was really 
interested in that. | got their 
autograph at End Fest in 1998, | 

think. 

JS: Evan Sult, his dad was a Professor 

at Skagit Valley College where | went in 

1999. 

SS: I’m not related to Evan Sult. Its a 

random connection, Sult, but we’re 

probably related down the line. That’s 

pretty bizarre. 

JS: | appreciate you giving me your 

time. 

SS: Yep. Right on. 

JS: Anything else, Spencer? 

SS: That’s all | have. 


**THE END** 
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The following information is from www.kpunk.com - “If only every garage rock fuzz pop combo doled out their fiercest party favors with 
verve, style and seahorses the way the Maxines do, the world would continue to rock on it's axis long after the sun does a 
dancefloor super-nova to the Max. Here is girl-group heart and surfer-boy swagger coolly balanced as The Maxines. Two former 
Texans, guitarist Matt Murillo and drummer Kelly Norman rock out, sing together and make the coolest music ever on their new 
7" EP, Drugstore [IPU140], a volume in our International Pop Underground series of 7" 45 rpm phonograph records. Totally 
accessible and surprisingly PG-13, Drugstore is the kind of album you want to blast in the parking lot after school lets out, or bump 
while cruisin' the strip in your dad's T-Bird. They make garage rock as it was always meant to be made—fresh, rebellious and 
effortlessly fun. Recorded at Dub Narcotic Studio with Ben Hargett and at High Command Olympia Studio with reclusive savant 
Captain Trips Ballsington, Kelly and Matt take equal turns singing and thrashing on the four tracks, and are obviously having a 
good time. Kelly laughs freely before banging the drums in the title track "Drugstore," and though Matt goofs around with his lyrics 
his bravado never spreads thin. Kelly exudes Girls in the Garage confidence, most notably on "Hang Around," where her teasing 
lines are salty and alluring, and her drumming cues the drum-drum-drum of a heartbeat. Match it up with Matt's heavy cords and 
reverb, and you have a track made for mixed tapes and power comps. With more recording to come in the future, the duo plan to 
tour, record, and continue to have all of the fun on stage, occasionally joined by Matt's six year old nephew on drums. Hey, that's 
just how they roll.” 











JIMI SHARP: This is Jimi Sharp here. KN: Six years. | moved to Olympia in do. And it’s more than done. It’s great, 
We have Matt Murillo. It’s a double-L, so March of 2007. we love tt. 

| want to say “Marie’O”. JS: And Matt? JS: You two didn’t know each other in 
KELLY NORMAN: Marie’O. 


MM: | moved here in July of 2005. Texas? 


MATT MURILLO: You 
can. That’s how you 
pronounce it. 

JS: It is? 

KN: No. 

MM: That’s not how | 
pronounce it, but that 
is how you... 

KN: [Laughs] 

JS: That’s how “YOU” 
pronounce it. 

MM: My granddad Ellis 
Island-ed it to make it 


MM: No. 

KN: We had probably 
three or four people in 
common though once 
we became friends in 
Olympia, we realized. | 
think if we each stayed 
in Houston we 
probably would have 
managed to meet 
somehow. 

JS: What are three 
things you take on 


“Murillo”, so he didn’t tour? 

sound so hispanic in MM: Surfboard. Wet 
Texas. suit. | mean, 

KN: Wait, you can nonessential rock ‘n’ 
spell things roll things. And then 
phonetically on Ellis my oversized made in 
Island? America super comfy 


MM: You can just 
pronounce it. He just 
pronounced it as he 
wanted to and it 
sounded more Italian 
versus Spanish. 

JS: [To Kelly] You’re 
wearing a cool K 





sleeping bag. 

KN: I’m going to go 
with one pair of shoes, 
a pillow, and a 
magazine. 

JS: What magazine? 
KN: Dazed and 
Confused is my 


hoodie. favorite to take on the 
KN: It’s all that is not road. 

packed. JS: | Know you guys 
JS: And you're The Maxines - Drugstore 7” released by K Records (IPU140) on 23 JAN ave acouple 7” 
packing because? 2012. Tracklist: [side Matt] Drugstore / Ghost In The Cave / [side Kelly] _ Inches, but why no 
KN: I’m moving to Vietnam to Heartbeat / Hang Around LPs? 

follow my destiny and find my MM: Yah, | think 
fortune. JS: You’re both from Texas? touring is hard to do 


JS: That’s a good reason. MM: Yeah. when you have a full-time job, a family, 
KN: | could tell you all the reasons | KN: | moved here from Vietnam, but I’m and stuff, so | think that if we had put a 
justified it, but that’s really the reason Originally from Texas. Matt came here full length out we would have had to like 
I'm going. straight from Houston. really commit to being a proper band 
JS: And no Ellis Island name change of MM: Yeah, | lived in Houston all my life and | think that this is more or less just 
phonetic spelling or sound? and decided to try somewhere else in like an excuse to hang out more than 
KN: Just Kelly Norman. | always have my life and my wife and | both got jobs usual. You know? 

been. in Olympia and decided Olympia would 

JS: How long did you live in Olympia? 


JS: [Calvin Johnson walks by during the 
interview] What does Calvin think of the 
Maxines just for the record? 

CALVIN JOHNSON: Shit be dope. 

JS & MM & KN: [Laughs] 

CJ: Jimi, are you here interviewing 
Maxines? 

JS: | thought it 
would be 
interesting to get 
Calvin’s take 
because this is the 
last interview 
they’re going to do 
in Olympia. 

MM: Or ever 
maybe. 

KN: Or ever, yeah. 
It’s possible. 

CJ: Well, you don’t 
really know what 
the future holds. 
KN: That’s a good 
point. 

JS: True. That’s 
very true. Did you 
two play the 
opening of 
Northern in May of 
09? 

KN: We did the 
closing of 
Northern. 

MM: Yeah. 

KN: We played 
Northern’s last 
show. We did not 
play the first show. 
Our first show at 
Northern was, 
fuck, | don’t know. 
It wasn’t the 
opening. 

JS: So you have 
two releases, 
right? 

KN: Yeah. 

JS: Have you 
recorded any 
songs that have 
not been 
released? 

MM: Lots. 

KN: Yeah, lots of 
them. 





JS: Oh, good. So 
there probably is 

an album worth of 
songs. 

KN: yes, absolutely. 
MM: | think that if we had stayed a 
band, we would have released some 
sort of full length something eventually. 
Somehow. 

KN: Maybe self-release it. 


MM: Somehow we would have done 
something. 

KN: On another label. 

JS: No working title? 

MM: No. | mean, | don’t think...yeah. 
KN: Except...no. Not really. I’m not... 





Jerry Thackray aka: Everett True in 2006 photographed for The FIB (The Fidalgo 


KN: “Naughty Little Cock Suckers’. 
[Danielle Ruse laughs] When our band 
first started we were just in the 
basement farting around and we had to 
name our band something, so we joked 
that we would name our band “The 
Naughty Little Cock 
Suckers” so maybe that 
would be the name of 
our LP. 

MM: Luckily Erin Birgy 
said... 

MM & KN: [said 
simultaneously] “No.” 
KN: Erin Birgy put out 
our first song... 

MM: On a tape. 

KN: ...0n a tape comp. 
And we were called “The 
U-Hauls”, but luckily we 
changed our name to 
the Maxines before it 
really came out and so 
then we were the 
Maxines and neither The 
U-Hauls nor the Naughty 
Little Cock Suckers. 

JS: U-Hauls has a cool 
sound to it. Everybody’s 
going some where. 

KN: Yeah, | think there 
might have been 
copyright infringement 
issues. 

MM: Yeah, probably. We 
didn’t get that far. We’re 
just like, “Eh, Maxines.” 
Which is funny, | was 
just thinking on a side 
note, | never particularly 
liked the band name, 
“The Maxines.” 

KN: Oh, really? 

MM: But | was thinking 
after our show the other 
night, you know, it just 
proves my point that 
there aren't really 
fantastic band names 
anymore, | don’t think. 
There’s just band names 
that are good enough. 
You know? And | think, 
“The Maxines” for us 
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Island’s Beautiful) zine issue #14 at home in Brighton, England. 
Everett True favorably reviewed The FIB zine issue #12 and referred to Jimi Sharp’s 
comics as, “Oddly Unfunny”, thus coining the title “ODDLY UNFUNNY COMICS”. 


JS: No, no. Go ahead. go ahead. 

KN: No, | don’t think it’s polite. Well, 
because when this band first started -- | 
don’t know if | want -- 

MM: Well then don’t. | don’t know what 
you’re going to say, but... 


In Plan B issue #9, 


was a perfect example of 
that. | mean for me. You 
really like the name. | 
think it was just good 
enough where it wasn’t a 
dumb name or offensive or something 
ridiculous. It’s good enough and it didn’t, 
in my opinion, it definitely didn’t hurt the 
band, but | don’t know if it helped or not. 
Maybe it did. 


The Maxine’s - DRUGSTORE 7” as reviewed by Everett True’s Collapse Board website 


The following information is from www.COLLAPSEBOARD.com on July 16, 2012 - Everett True “Song of the Day 477 - The 
Maxines” I feel like taking a leaf out of Scott Creney’s righteous manual of How to Fuck With Your Audience here. I mean, why 
struggle with words trying to describe such a beautiful basic raw-assed garage sound, when others have already done it so well 
for me. 


For example: “The Maxines are cave dwellers from outer space, the guitar drum shout that just won't evolve right. A can of paint won't fix 
them, broken bottles won't stop them, Frank Sinatra is sitting up in his grave. The Maxines record release party last Saturday night a rave- 
up mess! By the time they hit the stage | was ready to go home but then they started in with their primitive grind and all subtlety was lost 
(not like it ever had a chance in that steam bath).” “They didn't play long, just long enough for everyone to re-evaluate rock’n’roll from the 
inside out and decide it was still heavy breathing.” 


Johnson, as quoted in Ms Tobi Vail‘s excellent review of a 
months back. As Tobi herself put it: 


Both of the above quotes come courtesy of Mr Calvin 
Maxines record release party in Olympia WA a few 


think of The White Stripes, but despite their beefy guitar 
rock bands like Some Velvet Sidewalk or Kicking 
challenged the idea that a band had to have a bass 
People were mad Mecca Normal didn’t have a 
political move, but the idea that friends could 
incredibly radical at the time. The funny thing 

were just people who happened to make 

musical conversation. Why add a bass player 

years since this changed, watching The Maxines | 
seems to be based in genuine friendship — to add 
across in their songs. They were also quieter than most 
a sucker for male/female vocal interplay and they excel at 


“These days whenever anyone is in a garage duo people 
sound, The Maxines make me think more of early love 
Giant. Like Beat Happening, both groups 
player, which at the time really pissed people off. 
drummer too. | don't think it started out as a 

play a show without following the rules was 

is, | think that in all these cases the bands 

music together as a way to hang out and have a 

when it sounded good already? Although it’s been 

was reminded of the love rock aesthetic — the band 
another person would dilute the intimacy that comes 
garage rock bands, giving them more of an indie vibe. | am 
that.” 


Yep, that about nails it. Love rock. No one really understands what that phrase means outside of a couple of friends from the 
Pacific Northwest circa the time of the first International Pop Underground Convention (1991, Ol (Girssmanacmeyaloma rate he 
directly presaged the first wave of Riot Grrrl) - and yes, I’m particularly looking Rich Jensen and Al Larsen‘s way right now - 
but this nails it. Bands rooted in genuine friendship, with a great minimal garage sound. Inventive, disruptive, tied only by the 


understanding that the more basic you keep it the more freedom you have. In every respect. 


KN: Yeah, | liked it because | came up 


with it. So, | was automatically attached. 


MM: | don’t like it because | didn’t come 
up with it. 

JS & KN: [Laughs] 

MM: That’s how this band works. 


[Laughs] | don’t like that song you wrote. 


Here’s one that | wrote. It’s great. 

JS: That is funny. We don’t see things 
as they are, we see things as we are. 
KN: Yeah, totally. 

JS: You could a third person named 
Max and call it, “Max and the Maxines.” 
That’d be easy. 

KN: There’s already a band called, 
“Paul Spencer and the Maxines” so we 
probably could not do that. 

MM: We should have been “Angelo 
Spencer and the Maxines.” 

JS: That would be funny, but then there 
would be copyright issues again. 

KN: Yeah, maybe next time. 

JS: How did you two meet? | know it 
was here in Olympia, right? 

KN: Yeah, Matt came to a show that | 
played and he walked up to me and my 
husband -- | was in a band with my 
husband -- he walked up to us after the 


show and was like, “Hey, you guys need 
a drummer?” 

MM: Because they had a drum 
machine. 

KN: And we were like, “Yeah. Sure.” 
And then he came over and we started 
playing music together. 

JS: And then Matt started playing guitar 
and you started playing drums? 

KN: No, no, we played as a band 
together for a couple years and he was 
the drummer in our band together and 
then later on we started playing the 
other instruments. 

JS: What was the name of that band? 
KN: “The Long Morning’. 

JS: Do you want to give a shout-out to 
your spouses? Names? 


KN: My husband’s name is William Frist. 


lt’s a beautiful name. 

MM: My wife’s name is Kim Murillo. 
She’s a beautiful woman. 

JS: And baby daughter? 

MM: Ruby Mae. She’s a year and a half 
old. 

KN: She’s wild. She’s beautiful. 

JS: Okay, I’m right behind you -- eight 
months old. 

KN: Yeah. 





MM: Congratulations. 

JS: Shout-out to Ellyse and Jenny. 
KN: Jenny? 

JS: My wife. 

KN: Ellyse is the baby. 

JS: Ellyse is my daughter. So, what 
made you two want to start a band 
together? Matt apparently didn’t like the 
drum machine. 

MM: Hell, no! | didn’t. 

KN: [Laughs] 

JS: Kelly could use a drummer in the 
Long Morning. 

MM: | have always wanted to play guitar 
in a band and never have. 

JS: You are a good guitar player. 

MM: Thanks man. 

KN: Yeah, | really think he is too. 

JS: Yeah, you are. 

MM: | appreciate that. 

JS: You guys have a big sound for just 
two people. 

MM: Thank you. 

KN: Yeah. 

JS: No, thank you for the melodic 
songs. 

MM: | think that | like to fart around. | 
don’t like jamming. But | do like to fart 
around some, so we would finish 


practice and Kelly and | routinely were -- 
Will doesn’t really drink, but Kelly and | 
do fancy a drink. 

KN: Uh-Hmm. 

MM: Daily. 

KN: [Laughs] 

MM: We like a drink or six. 

KN: Yeah! 

MM: So, we would still want to drink and 
I’m like [changes voice] 
“You play the drums 
and I’m gonna play the 
guitar!” Who wants to 
jam? | mean jamming 
is disgusting. 

KN: Hold on a second. 
MM: [Whispers] 
Jamming is disgusting. 
KN: | don’t figure that. | 
will jam with the right 
people. 

MM: I’m out. 

KN: | get together with 
the right people and 
jamming is a beautiful 
thing, but | think that a 
lot of musicians get 
together to jam and 
that’s like the only 
currency to meet other 
musicians and to like 
feel each other, so it’s 
nice -- it was nice 
actually to have 
another -- something 
other than jamming. 
And Maitt just wrote a 
bunch of like bullshit 
songs. 

MM: We did a bunch of 
covers first. We did the 
Big Bopper, the 
Monkees’ song, which 
we played at our very 
last show. 

KN: That’s true. One of our very first 
songs. 

MM: It was probably like the very first 
song we played. 

KN: That’s the song | learned how to 
play the drums to. 

MM: And then we did Fats Domino, 
“Ready...” 

KN: “Ready, Willing, and Able”. 

MM: “...to Rock ‘N‘ Roll All Night’, that 
song. We’d do that and | started writing 
some simple little songs. One of the first 
ones was, “Drug Store” and “Ghost In 
the Cove” was a really early one and | 
was like, “Wow, we have six songs!” 
KN: And we were practicing in my 
basement. We were practicing all the 
time. | think that’s because... 

MM: For the other thing. 


KN: For the B-52s Night of the Living 
Tribute Bands. That was in 2009. So we 
were like three times a week practicing. 
MM: Once or twice we would jam 
afterwards. 

KN: Exactly. And so at the time my 
basement apartment was being rented 
by some Evergreen kids and one of 
them, Erin Birgy, was like, “Will you guys 
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play a show?” And we were like, “A 
show? We’re not a band.” 

MM: “Want the B-52s?” 

KN: Yeah, “Do you want the B-52s to 
play a show? No. We’re just going to do 
the Night of the Living tribute Band” and 
she’s like, “No, | want this band!” And 
that was, | don’t think we had thought of 
ourselves as a band yet. 

JS: It made you think about it. 

KN: We were like, “Oh, maybe we could 
be a band and play a show as opposed 
to like get drunk on champaign and 
make noise until my husband says, “Go 
to bed.” 

MM: Yeah, | would like to remember. | 
can't remember our first Maxines 
practice. Or you know, like, where it 
wasn't anything else, like “We should 
just get together on Thursday and just 
do the “Naughty Little Cock Suckers” or 
whatever. 


KN: | don’t think that ever happened. 
MM: It must have happened at some 
point. 
KN: Well, | think it happened after, Erin 
Birgy asked us, “Will you play a show?” 
and then we were like, Well, | guess we 
have to be a band.” 
MM: Oh, right, right, right. 
KN: | guess we have to figure out which 
songs we’re going to 
play. 
MM: That’s true 
because | remember 
being uptight because | 
had ever played guitar 
in a band. Like, | have 
to be able to do this in 
front of people. Oh, 
crap! And | practiced! 
JS: Prior to that you 
just noodled around in 
your bedroom or 
basement? 
MM: No. I’ve been in 
bands for a long time 
and I’ve written songs, 
but | would write songs 
on a bass guitar. 
JS: Because you were 
a drummer. 
MM: Drummer. And | 
had a guitar. I’ve had 
that little red guitar 
forever. For fifteen 
years maybe, but | 
never would play it. | 
just kept it and once a 
year | would pull out 
the bass and write a 
song maybe. My wife’s 
a bass player, so she 
had a bass. 
JS: Do you two write 
songs together? 
MM: We have, yeah. 
KN: | think mostly what happened, Matt 
would just come up with something out 
of the blue, like, “Check this out. What 
do you think about this?” But every once 
| a while he wouldn’t have any lyrics and 
he’d be like, “You’re a song writer. Write 
us some lyrics.” So, I’d write goofy lyrics 
or like he’d have a riff or something and 
be like, “I feel like this is something. 
There’s something we could do here.” 
But usually it was him bringing stuff to 
me. | think that for all the bands you’ve 
been in and I’ve written completely 
different types of songs. Like Pop songs. 
JS: Have you recorded those? 
KN: yeah, but I’m not use to Garage 
Rock and Rock ‘N’ Roll and so | had to 
learn how to write songs differently. It’s a 
lot easier, plus it’s fun too. 


JS: When you guys were talking about 
jamming, | was imagining it kind of like 
Jazz. 

MM: People can just like rock ‘n’ roll and 
get together and a guy will play a riff and 
then everyone else will join in. I've done 
some of that, but | generally don’t like it. 
And the way that we wrote songs, it was 


KN: That’s the thing. At the beginning of 
every Maxine’s practice is a ten minute 
jam, whether or not you would want to 
believe that. That’s how we’d do it and 
that’s how we wrote, “White Out”. 

MM: And some songs came out of that 
and those are sort of my favorite song 
writing memories from this band. When 


MM: Mar was there. | was really 
embarrassed. | used to get stage fright 
like when | was in my indie rock bands 
and it was different than that. | wasn’t 
nervous, | was embarrassed because | 
was like, “Who do | think | am playing 
the drums this badly in front of people?” 
JS: Was that with the Long Mornings? 
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really -- | wrote more songs -- usually, | 
would just write a song. Like come to 
practice, “Okay, here’s a song.” And that 
happened some with the Maxines. 
You're right, it was a lot of like, “Here’s a 
little noodle that | have. What can we do 
with it?” And we would make something 
together or you know, it’s an incredibly 
simple song, but “White Out” just 
completely started as we got to practice, 
plugged in our stuff and we were just 
making sure everything worked. | guess 
you could call that a jam. 


we collaborated on stuff it was the best 
because I’ve never done a whole lot of 
that. 

KN: Like, “Hang Around”. 

MM: Yeah. 

KN: | think, “Ghost In the Cove” and 
stuff. 

MM: Yep. 

JS: Okay, so you basically just 
described your first show. | was going to 
say, “Where and When’? 

KN: It was at Le Voyeur. 


KN: Yeah. So, the Maxine’s first show, | 
was like, “I feel like I’m making fun of 
musicians.” 

MM: [Laughs] 

KN: Because | was pounding on the 
drums. It took me like a year of this 
band to realize and admit that | was a 
drummer because | just felt like such an 
asshole for thinking | could play the 
drums. 

JS: You’re a good drummer. 

KN: Thanks. It’s so fun. It’s just fun. it’s 
the most fun ever. 
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JS: What musical experience did you 
have before drumming? 

KN: | played the piano as a kid and | 
grew up in a church and had to sing and 
stuff and learned how to play the guitar 
when | was a kid. 

JS: Speaking of growing up as a kid, 
when was your guys’ first concert? Who 
was it? When? Where? 

KN: Arlo Guthrie, Universal Studios. 
MM: Wow! | didn’t know that. 

KN: You didn’t know that? Arlo Guthrie, 
Universal Studios when | was like seven 
in California. [whispers] You were Kiss, 
right? 

MM: Kiss. 1978. The Summit in 
Houston, Texas. 

KN: You remember the year? 

MM: Yeah, it was all the original 
members. 

KN: [Laughs] 

MM: Shit exploded. They had never 
taken off their make-up yet. It was great. 
It was awesome. It warped me. My 
parents probably regret ever letting that 
happen. 

JS: Did your parents both go? 

MM: No, they let me go with the 
neighborhood kid across the street and 
his folks. 

KN: Yeah, | went with my friend and her 
parents. 

MM: And you could smoke. It was the 
‘70s right, so | remember that the house 
lights were on. It was a full on ‘70s, you 
know, hard rock scene, like there’s all 
these teenagers and kids in their early 
twenties. You could barely see across 
the Summit because of the smoke. 

KN: Oh, gosh. 

MM: And there was like beach balls. 
There was a frisbee and it would just 
like zip and like zoom across like almost 
the entire length of the Summit and then 
it would lust like [makes swooshing 
sounds]. A few minutes later it would just 
go back [makes air sounds]. 

KN: So cool. 

MM: So cool. 

JS: That’s great. What was the first CD, 
cassette, or vinyl album you owned? 
KN: That’d be Cat steven’s Greatest 
Hits. 

MM: Kiss Alive 1. 

KN: Wow! 

JS: What age were you? 

MM: | remember being in first or second 
grade and making my parents buy me 
records. Any record. | mean | liked Kiss 
back then a lot. | liked Rod Stewart, that 
was kind of weird. 

KN: That’s good stuff. | was seven years 
old. 

JS: You had pretty mature taste in 
music. 


MM: My parents, we had a lot of records 
around the house and | have all my 
parents records and they had a lot of 
Motown and Soul records and stuff like 
that. | grew up listening to all their 
records. They had these really cheesy 
little ‘60s like, Greatest Hits of 1964. All 
those kinds of records and | just would 
listen to them incessantly. 

KN: Yep, and | was really into James 
Taylor as a very, very young kid. | don’t 
know why. | mean probably because my 
mom was into it. So, | was big into 
James Taylor, Carley Simon, and Carol 
King and stuff like that. 

JS: You guys have this mature taste in 
music. 

KN: Nooo! | think it’s just our folks 
listened to it. 

MM: no, you know what i liked about 
those records? What | liked about those 
Greatest Hits of 63 and ’64 were the 
novelty songs. | just really loved silly 
and fun songs forever. And probably 
that’s what | liked about Kiss, too was 
the novelty of it. It’s like [whispers] 
“fuckin‘ guys wearing make-up!” It’s the 
entertainment value of the entire 
package. So, really those little 
compilations were how | fell in love with 
“Surfin’ Bird” and all those songs that | 
just still love today. 

KN: Still love ‘em, yeah. 

JS: First aloum you owned by a K artist 
or the first time you heard of K? 

KN: So, | heard of K Records when | 
moved to Olympia and then a couple 
years after | lived here, | realized that 
one of my favorite comps that my friend, 
Amber Fresser made for me and she 
always had more sophisticated music 
tastes than | did. Because even when 
she made me this comp, | was still 
listening to James Taylor. | had 
branched out a little bit and was really 
into Bjork and the Talking heads and 
stuff like that, but | realized later that on 
this comp there was a Halo Benders 
song and there was a Mirah song. So, 
those were actually the first two K songs 
that | had ever heard, but | didn’t realize 
it until last year actually. 

MM: | think it must have been a Kicking 
Giants record because | remember 
getting a bunch at the same time right 
as | was finishing college and that’s 
when | discovered K really. There was 
stuff on there that | really liked and | 
really got into Beat Happening. Kicking 
Giant | always loved. | loved Lois a lot 
and KARP. | like the rockin’ heavy stuff. 
KN: When did you first hear about K? 
MM: Beat Happening. 

KN: Like when? Early ‘90s? 


MM: There was an early Nardwuar 
comp that had a Beat Happening song 
on it. 

JS: | love Nardwuar. | didn’t know he did 
comps. 

MM: It was “Knock On Any Door” was 
the song on there and | was like, “What 
is this?” Like, “Whoa!” 

KN: How did you get a Nardwuar comp? 
Were you just a pen-pal with him? 

MM: I’ve been pen-pals with Nard’ 
forever. | knew about Nard‘ before | 
knew about K. 

JS: | forgot all about that guy. | think he 
used to have a little column in The 
Stranger back in the day. 

KN: We see him every once in a while. 
He’s an old bud of Matt’s. 

JS: Is he Canadian? 

MM: Yeah, my wife’s Canadian and I’ve 
been going up to visit Vancouver 
forever. And that’s how | got into 
Nardwuar, from the record stores there 
and I’d write him letters from back in 
Texas and we’d exchange tapes and 
stuff like that. 

JS: Wow! 

KN: Old school pen-pals. 

MM: Before e-mail came out. 

KN: We did the Nardwuar show. 

JS: That’s awesome. 

KN: It was really fun. 

JS: I’d like to hear that. 

KN: Yeah, it was really cool. 

MM: | think it’s archived o a C-I-T-R. 
KN: Yeah, I’ve got it. I’ve got the pod 
cast. | downloaded the pod cast. It’s 
really long. | can’t believe he interviewed 
us for that long. It was really nice of him. 
MM: We played songs that | like. We 
brought a bunch of records for him. 

KN: We brought records, yeah. 

JS: That’s really cool. | was going to ask 
both of you when you attended The 
Evergreen State College? 

MM: No. Stephen F. Austin State 
University in Nacogdoches, Texas home 
of the Fighting Lumberjacks. Purple and 
White. 

KN: | was at the College of the Mainland 
in Texas City, Texas and then | 
transferred to Evergreen. 

JS: Course of study? 

KN: | studied Theater and Political 
Science at junior college and then at 
Evergreen | studied Political Dichotomy 
like everybody else. 

MM: | have a Bachelor’s in Science 
Nursing. I’m a nurse. 

JS: Where at? 

MM: Capital Medical Center. 

JS: Oh, wow! That’s where my baby, 
(Ellyse) was born (my other baby, 
Sydney, was born in Olympia at St. 
Peter Hospital). 
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KN: Oh, cool. 

MM: No way. 

JS: You probably don’t work on the 4th 
floor (maternity ward). It’s a good 
hospital. 

MM: | don’t work on the 4th floor, but I’m 
there every day. | was probably there 
that day. 

JS: May 24th. 

KN: Hey, that’s almost Mae-Mae’s 
birthday. 

MM: The 29th. 

JS: That’s cool. When was your first 
time in Olympia? 

MM: The first time | came to Olympia 
the band | was in with my wife, we were 
all in Vancouver recording... 

JS: What was the name of that band? 
MM: The band is called Junior Varsity. 
We were recording in Vancouver and we 
had a couple days off and that’s where 
my wife and her sister said they were 
going to hang out, so me and my 
bandmate guitar player, Sean McManis 
got a car somehow, | think maybe we 
rented a car and he had lived in Olympia 
for like two months or something once, 
you know, so, “Let’s go visit.” So we 
came, we drove down and we hung out. 
There was a guy named Brian that 
worked for K at the time that was friends 
with Sean. We hung out. We went to K 
when it was at the old Cherry Street (on 
Legion Way) and we went and saw 
Some Velvet Sidewalk and The Crabs 
that night. It was rad. 

KN: What year was that? 

MM: ‘95 maybe. 

KN: My first time in Olympia, | took a 
Grey Hound bus here. | actually took a 
Grey Hound to Seattle because | have a 
friend who lives up there and then | 
took, | guess three buses from Seattle to 
down here and | got off the bus and | 
went to Otto’s (restaurant). 

JS: Oh, yeah. | remember that place. 
KN: | went to Otto’s and then | walked to 
the Pear Street house where Kurt 
Cobain lived. 

JS: 114 Pear Street is where his house 
was. 

KN: And | walked around with this really 
nice guy who was the only person that 
we knew in town and I'd just met him on 
the Internet. 

JS: What year? 

KN: 2007. Before | moved to Olympia, | 
just started sending e-mails to people if | 
read their blog or | liked their music or 
something like that. In fact one of those 
people ended up being a really good 
friend of mine, Kate Robinson; she 
recently moved away, but she’s a Super 
cool girl. And then | went to the Olympia 
Food Co-Op on the Eastside and | was 


like, “Man, this town’s full of assholes.” 
That was my first impression because | 
couldn’t believe everybody was so...I 
just couldn’t believe how mean 
everybody was. | thought everybody 
was going to be so nice. | had these silly 
like idealized ideas about Olympia. Like, 
| thought everybody was going to be like 
automatically my best friend and that 
wasn't the case at all. But, | was just 
walking around thinking, “Man, why is 
everybody so...just like not...” They 
wouldn’t look you in the eye and they 
wouldn't -- it’s really weird actually. 

JS: Actually that’s a Northwest thing. 
KN: Yeah, I’ve heard. 

JS: | was raised in Minnesota, so | say, 
“Hi” to everybody and | wave at drivers 
who let me in. Here, | go to the store 
and | have to strike up the conversation 
with the cashier, like, “Sorry!” 

KN: That was six years ago and now | 
can't believe I’m leaving. | don’t ever 
want to leave this state. 

JS: And now all the people are nice and 
jovial. 

KN: No. Now I’ve met the best friends of 
my life in this town and people are 
actually really nice. They are just, | don’t 
know what tt is. 

JS: Are people really nice in Texas? 
KN: Yeah, in Texas perfect strangers will 
invite you home for dinner and that’s not 
even hyperbole. 

MM: Southern hospitality, it’s true. 

KN: Actual strangers. if you’re like, “I’m 
new in town and | don’t Know anybody. 
Can you suggest a place for me to eat 
dinner tonight?” They’d be like, “Come 
to my house.” Whereas in Olympia 
people would be like, “I don’t know. 
Everything here sucks!” [Laughs] 

JS: First instrument? 

MM: Drums. | taught myself to play the 
drums when | was 24 and how to play 
guitar when | was 39. 

KN: | took piano lessons as a kid. 

JS: You taught yourself how to play the 
drums on what song? 

MM: Oh, man. | remember learning, 
“Get Off of My Cloud” by Rolling stones 
because it’s got the little drum intro and | 
would just listen to that in my 
headphones over and over. 

JS: Earlier Kelly said that she taught 
herself the drums on a Monkees’ song. 
KN: Big Bopper. 

JS: Do you guys have a recording 
process when you record? Do you just 
plug in and record or do you double 
track? 

KN: | personally really like, when I’m 
playing the drums, to record my vocals 
live, which is really logistically kind of 
tricky. Ben Hargett is a doll, however, 


and doesn’t care. He'll accommodate 
that, so | always prefer to live track 
vocals and that’s not very popular. 

JS: When you’re playing the drums? 
KN: When I’m playing the drums | want 
to sing at the same time mostly because 
it’s a physiological thing. I’m going to 
sing differently in the sound booth than | 
am beating the shit out of the drums. 
They go together. 

JS: It’s a bit more authentic to the live 
sound. 

KN: Yeah, absolutely and also as a 
vocalist, | prefer to live track my vocals 
anyway and apparently that’s really hard 
to do for sound engineers; they don’t 
like doing it. 

MM: | like to get a good take on 
whatever instrument I’m playing and 
then get a good take later on the vocal 
thing that I’m doing. So we differed in 
the studio in that regard. | was pretty 
headstrong about it, about doing it my 
way, but over time | finally realized that 
you should do it the way you want to do 
it in the way that you feel like you’re 
going to get your best take, especially if 
you’re the one doing the primary vocals. 
So, if | were singing the song towards 
the end what we would do is that | would 
do it the way | want to do it and if it’s 
Kelly’s song then she'd just do it the way 
she wants to do it. 

KN: Yeah, | only got to do it for one 
track though, because logistically it was 
harder and | was the only one who 
wanted to do it that way, to live track my 
vocals. So, there’s only one song and | 
don't think it’s released actually. It’s the 
“Sweet Nuthins” that we recorded at 
Dub Narcotic, which is not released. 
JS: | bet it will be. 

KN: Well, | want to say that | think 
Danielle (Ruse) put it on the Internet 
because there’s a Sweet Nuthins 
release on La-Ti-Da, but that was 
tracking vocals at Dave Harvey’s house. 
MM: [Clears throat] 

KN: Tripps Ballsington’s house. 

MM: [whispers] Captain Tripps 
Ballsington. 

KN: I’m sorry. Captain Tripps 
Ballsington. Yeah. 

MM: He’s a local sound engineer, 
Captain Tripps Ballsington. 

JS: A legend. 

KN: And a sweetheart. 

MM: And a vegan. 

JS: What are your influences? 

MM: Champaign. 

KN: The B-52s. 

MM: | would have to say that probably 
as | get older, | realize that this huge 
influence that | never really talked about 
that in the Maxines I’ve been trying to 


talk about a lot to people is this guy Tim 
Kerr from Austin who played in a band 
called The Big Boys and he played ina 
band called Lord High Fixers and he’s 
played in Poison 13. And he had this 
whole kind of idea that anyone could be 
in a band. | grew up listening to him and 
| got to meet him in the ‘90s and play in 
bands that, you know, our bands played 
together and stuff. That whole idea of 
like... 

JS: Sounds like Calvin. 
KN: Yeah, yeah. 

MM: ...you’ve got to be in 
a band, which is 
completely the Maxines. 
Why can’t you play drums 
and | play guitar and 
there’s only two of us and 
we’re going to be ina 
band? Be in a band. You 
say you don’t know how to 
play an instrument, but if 
you ever wanted to be ina 
band you should be ina 
band. It’s that easy! All 
you have to do is just do 
it. So, his motto is, “Start 
your own fucking band” 
and he puts it on all of his 
records. It’s everywhere. 
He’s a painter now. 

KN: | would have to say 
that my influences as far 
as the Maxines go, they 
are a lot of and have been 
a lot of really solid lady 
drummers and like queer 
drummers and that was 
really cool to see 
because, | think that even 
the sort of riot grrl 
mentality about, “Yeah, I’m 
a girl AND a musician” not 
like, “You’re a good 
drummer for a girl.” 
Having to hear that and 
having sound guys be not 
as cool to me because | 
was a girl, being in 
Olympia was probably the 
best possible place to be. 
MM: But we still heard it 
and | was completely 
shocked every time. 

JS: Even here? 

KN: Oh, yeah! 

MM: Within the Pacific Northwest in 
general. | mean it’s just unbelievable! 
Because I’ve always been in bands with 
women and when we were in Texas and 
it was the ‘90s maybe, | wasn’t as 
shocked or maybe | wasn’t evolved 
myself yet to even notice. 


KN: Yeah, but it’s really cool to have 
people in town that you can talk to about 
it, like Greta Jane and Tobi (Vail) and 
Conacoe and Erin Birgy who lives in 
Seattle now and Catherine Pablo who 
lives in Portland. But like people who get 
it. People who are sometimes older than 
me, sometimes my age, sometimes 
younger than me, but we’re all in it 
together. It’s really cool because 
otherwise you have to try really hard just 
to be barely good enough. There’s a lot 
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of pressure to be super amazing in 
order to justify being a girl AND playing 
drums, which is so stupid. 

JS: Some people think you have to be 
better than a guy just to break even. 
KN: | get a lot of guys and | totally 
understand where it comes from and | 
don’t want to be to much of an asshole, 
but sometimes | am an asshole about it 
because I'll get guys who are like, Oh, 


you did such a good job!” Like they’re 
talking to a teenager, you know, like 
“Way to go, you! Whoa! Look at you 
playing the drums!” 
JS: Sounds very condescending. 
KN: Or they’ll make comments about 
how | look. They’ll be like, “You’re really 
hot when you play the drums.” 
JS: Wow! Really? 
KN: Yeah. All the time! And it’s really 
frustrating. So, it’s really nice to be in 
this town because | could be like, “God, 
this guy the other night 
said this thing to me” 
and the women in this 
town hear the same 
things. And so we can 
be like, “Yeah, that’s 
so fucked up” and we 
can talk about it. Also, 
we have really great 
male allies and really 
great queer allies in 
this town where we 
can talk about shit like 
this and not feel like 
it’s, “Oh, we’re talking 
about sexism again.” 
JS: that’s weird. | 
thought we had 
evolved past that. 
MM: | think the most 
disturbing one was a 
legendary drummer 
we met fairly recently 
was talking to Kelly 
and [Matt changes his 
voice to an excited 
whisper] afterwards | 
was like, “Oh my God! 
How was that? You 
were talking to -- | 
didn’t want to disturb 
you, he’s awesome!” 
KN: | know. 
MM: And she goes, 
“He said, ‘Oh, you're a 
drummer? You’re a girl 
drummer? That’s like 
really marketable right 
now.” 
KN: He said, “There’s 
a really great market 
for that. You should 
keep doing that.” And | 
was like, “What do you mean?” | was 
trying to push back on him, but Matt’s 
right, he’s like a super legendary 
drummer. In a way | was really lucky to 
be able to talk to him at all, right. And 
then he was like, “Yeah, you should 
really keep at it, like you’re probably 
pretty good if you’ve been doing it this 
long.” 
JS: Nooo! 


KN: He hadn’t even seen me. “You’re 
probably pretty good if you’ve been 
doing it this long and lots of bands are 
looking for women to play drums 
because it ups their visibility.” And | was 
like, “Ahhh! | think | want to throw up on 
you man!” 

JS: Did he have one arm? 

MM: [Laughs] 

KN: No. 

JS: | guess that rules out Def Leppard’s 
drummer. 

MM: Ba-Boom! 

KN: [Laughs] 

JS: I’m sorry. 

KN: Yeah. 

MM: And that’s when 
Kelly met... 

KN: Nooo! 

MM: ...Buddy Rich 
[American Jazz 
drummer, 1917 - 1987] 
KN: | was going to say, 
“Don’t say the guy’s 
name.” 

JS: | wouldn’t publish it 
even if you guys did. 
KN: No, | mean he’s an 
older guy and | 
understand this is 
something that is 
maybe generationally 
different or maybe it’s 
just time he moves on, 
but until it’s done, it’s 
really nice to live in this 
town and have really 
cool people that you 
can talk to about this. 
The other thing is 
everything that all these 
women did before | got 
here is so | could do 
this. And that’s freaking 
cool. That’s really neat. 
JS: All these people 
who came before you, 
it’s like you’re standing 
on the shoulders of 
giants - giant women. 
KN: Absolutely. 

[K employee, Danielle 
Ruse calls over speaker 


Jimi Sharp interviews The Maxi 


him interviewing the Maxines] What is 
something about yourselves that would 
surprise people to know about you? 

KN: | don’t know. Why don’t we do this 
to each other? 

MM: That’s a hard one. 

KN: Is it? I’m trying to think of the thing - 
something that | learned about you and | 
was surprised when | learned it. 

[Long silent pause while Kelly and Matt 
think] 

KN: Could you repeat the question? 
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DANIELLE RUSE: How 

do you spell your name? 

Is it J-I-M-I, Jimi? 

JS: Yes, Danielle. You’re on the 
interview. 

DR: Oh, | love it. Hi, Jimi. Hi everyone. 
KN & MM: [Laughing] 

DR: |’m calling you from 25-feet away. | 
want to talk to Kelly before she leaves. 
JS: Thanks, Danielle. [Danielle Ruse 
used Jimi’s iPhone to take pictures of 


JS: Okay. What is something about 
yourselves that would surprise people to 
know about you? 

KN: Not about the band? 

JS: It could be about anything you want. 
It could be about the band. 

MM: It’s fully surprising because there’s 
a lot of strong women out there, but if 
you know Kelly’s youth in her teenage 
years and how she was emancipated at 


a very young age and essentially raised 
herself and her brothers. Even though 
you hear that and you realize, you go, 
“Well, yeah. | mean she’s such a strong 
woman that’s not really that surprising.” 
But it is surprising because that just 
doesn’t happen to people. People don’t 
have to go through that to learn how 
independent she was from an extremely 
young age. Not surprising, but it is 
surprising. 

KN: Thank you. 

JS: That was heartfelt. 
KN: Yeah. 

MM: It’s true. You learn 
a lot, | mean we learned 
so much about each 
other when we went on 
our tours and just 
traveling together. 
We've done a lot of 
traveling together and 
we purposefully were 
friends, so we 
purposefully did a lot of 
traveling, just the two of 
us for long stretches 
and all this stuff comes 
out. 

KN: Yeah. 

MM: And you’re like, * | 
mean I’ve known you 
and | never knew how 
strong you were. 
Whoa!” 

KN: Something about 
Matt that people don’t 
know. | want to make 
this so it doesn’t sound 
offensive, but you’re 
almost 43 years old and 
you've been a nurse for 
how many years? 

MM: Twenty. It'll be 
twenty years this year. 
KN: You’ve been a 
nurse for twenty years 
and | was joking with 
Calvin and | was saying 
that under other 
circumstances, | think 
Matt could have started 


nes’ Matt Murillo and Kelly Norman for The FIB_| 2 and when he was 


like 19 and been like a 

Pop star. I’m serious. 

But then | corrected 
myself and | was like, “Actually no, 
because Matt really loves being a nurse 
and always has.” You knew from an 
early age that you wanted to be a nurse 
and you went straight through nursing 
school and got your first job and you’ve 
worked in the ICU and he’s done like 
really, really, really hard work. It’s really, 
| think compassionate because it’s one 


of the hardest jobs to do because you’re 
around death and stuff like that and you 
freakin’ love it. You love your job every 
single day and that’s amazing that you 
get to know somebody who’s been 
doing what he’s been doing for so long 
and because he really likes it. 

MM: Yeah, that’s why | 
learned how to play 
drums when | was 24 
because | was on this 
mission to get through 
school and then | believe 
that rock ‘n’ roll is an 
animal. It’s a young 
person’s sport, you know, 
totally. | think the best 
rock ‘n’ roll is teenage 
rock ‘n’ roll, but that 
wasn’t me, so when | 
graduated school and | 
had a job and! was a 
nurse and | had a little bit 
of disposable income, | 
said, “Well, I’m gonna do 
rock ‘n’ roll now.” That’s 
how that whole Tim Kerr 
came into play. | made it 
happen. Maybe I'll 
continue to make it 
happen. 

KN: Totally, you’re a 40- 
year old teenager. It’s a 
good time to be one. 
You're not the oldest 
teenager in town. 

MM: I’m not the oldest 
teenager in this building. 
JS: Thank you to both of 
you for opening up and 
sharing that. 

KN: Well, this is our last 
chance to hang out, so 
we're being a little mushy. 
MM: This is our exit 
interview. 

JS: Are you taking your 
drums with you? 


(Williger) and a Sarah Cass and a Mar 
(Mariella Luz) and a Calvin (Johnson) 
behind you to help you do all the things 
that you would have to do on your own. 
lt’s been really cool. | mean, come on all 
we did was put out a 7” inch and they 
were all behind it, so it was really cool. 
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when people started paying attention to 

us and we were like, “This?” 

MM: “Who?” 

KN: “We're just doing this - Oh! You 

must have misunderstood! This is just 

so that we can justify...” 

MM: That’s why we purposefully face 

each other when we play. 
We've had some shows 
where -- | don’t ever get 
stage fright, but there was 
one show in Vancouver, 
B.C. where | was -- | had 
stage fright, “Oh, my god! 
This is crazy. | can’t 
believe it’s really crowded 
and we're playing with 
these amazing bands!” 
And then it was easy - no 
problem. 
KN: And what’s funny is 
that other times that I’ve 
performed to music like 
the Long Mornings and 
B-52s for sure, all the 
bands I’ve been in like, 
super nervous, super 
stage fright and it’s like, | 
think | can say the 
Maxines on one hand and 
Matt Murillo on the other, 
totally changed me of this 
weird stage fright thing. 
And | have to credit Matt 
quite a bit because you 
would give me these little 
pep talks and it helped a 
lot and the Long Mornings 
it really helped, like 
singing in a duo and just 
being able to put all of 
your attention on your 
bandmate instead of 
anything else that is going 
on. You just pretend 
you're in the basement 
and that reiterated and 
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one of the first things I’m 
going to buy. 

JS: You guys will have to 
Skype practice. 

KN: Yeah. [Laughs] 

MM: If we Skyped with Kelly, you will not 
be able to get my daughter out from in 
front of the camera. She'll be like, 
“Whoa! Kelly, Kelly!” 

JS: What did you enjoy most about 
playing music in the Maxines? 

MM: A quick 2nd for me is the effortless 
attention that we got. It was like really 
surprising and amazing and fun and 
working with K has been super fun. It’s 
cool to have a Danielle (Ruse) and Eric 


released. 


Olympia locals did their best Calvin dance impersonations the video was never 


That was number two. 

KN: | know what number one is; | just 
get to hang out with my best friend a lot. 
MM: Oh! 

KN: It’s true. | mean that’s one of the 
reasons we started the band is because 
we liked hanging out together. | 
remember meeting you and then like 
almost immediately we just hung out all 
the time. Like immediately. Like really 
close and so the band was just like, 
“Hey let’s spend more time together.” 
And so then it was kind of hilarious 


about, “Oh, we’re going to 
Vancouver, B.C. and we’re 
about to open for this 
really great band.” It was just like, “Hey, 
Matt let’s pretend that’s the basement.” 
JS: You guys look like you’re having fun 
when you're playing. 

KN: We always did. It was never, not 
fun. 

MM: We could never enjoy a show that 
wasn’t fun. 

KN: It was never, not fun; not for one 
second. 

MM: | can never remember a show 
thinking, “What are we doing?” 
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KN: | mean, there were a couple of 
shows that afterwards we were like, 
“What the fuck was that?” 

MM: Yeah. 

KN: You know, like on tour there was 
maybe one, but honestly, | can count on 
one hand how many shows sucked. 
JS: Was it this many? [Jimi makes a 
zero using one hand] 

MM & KN: [Laughs] 

JS: | did a zero. 

KN: | say three. | think there were 
maybe three shows that we were like, 
“That was just a loss.” But even then it 
wasn’t not fun. It was fun. 

JS: Are there any recordings that the 
Maxines are going to release after the 
break up? They do exist. 

KN: Maybe I'll put them on the 
Bandcamp. 

MM: Yeah, | don’t know. Tim from La-Ti- 
Da said that he would be interested in 
maybe doing something, but they have 
a super busy schedule and a very, very 
tight financial situation, so I’m not 
counting on it. | haven’t even talked to 
him about that. 

KN: | would be totally okay with just 
giving it away. 

MM: I’m kind of looking forward to not 
listening or thinking about it for a little 
while and then listening to it and seeing 
what it is. 

KN: Come back to it. 
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MM: There’s no rush. 
KN: No, there’s no rush. 
We're not going to tour. 
JS: | saw you guys play 
at the library. It was 
Olympia’s Timberland... 
KN: Yeah, Timberland 
Library. 

JS: ...Library. And Kelly 
was on the left and matt 
was on the right and you 
were facing each other. It 
was loud, but it was 
melodic. The Maxines 
did a 24-Hour Zine thing 
too. 

KN: Oh, yeah. It was the 
year prior at the library. 
MM: Yeah, that’s an 
amazing feature of 
Olympia is the 
Timberland Punk Rock 
Library. 

KN: Punk Rock Library, 
yeah. It’s the coolest 
library in the world. 

MM: That’s a first for me 
-- this band that played 
two shows in a library. 
I’m really proud of that. 
KN: One of the things I’m 
proudest of from this 
band is we played 
Helsing Junction 
Farm Sleepover 
three years ina 
row and each year 
was better than the 
last. 

JS: Any future 
musical ambitions 
for either of you on 
the horizon? 

MM: I’m looking 
forward to 
continuing to write 
songs and then 
just record them 
myself or with Ben 
or Dave Harvey 
and collaborate 
with local cuckoo 
birds in town. | 
don't want to start 
a band right away. 

| don’t want to play 
live right away. | 
just want to create. 
| mean, | think it’s 
an important thing. 
| think we need to 
be creative. This is 
obviously a 
creative outlet. 

KN: At the 





beginning of next month I’m reuniting 
with my first band called, Kill Well and 
we'll be in Saigon. We met and formed 
in Saigon. And so we’re all going to be 
in Saigon at the same time, in fact we 
planned it. So, we’re going to reunite 
and make some recordings. I’m looking 
forward to that. 

JS: Any similarities to the Maxines? 
KN: No, except Matt used to be ina 
band with one of the members of Kill 
Well. 

MM: Kill Well kind of morphed into the 
Long Mornings. But it was really 
different, | think. In a lot of ways really 
different. 

JS: Anything else you guys want to 
add? 

KN: Ba-ba-ba. 

MM: Ma-ma-ma-ma-ma-ma-ma. 

KN: Mao-Mao-Mao-Mao-Ewww-Ma-Ma- 
Mao. 

JS: | like it. 

MM: Thanks man. 

KN: Yeah, thank you, Jimi. 

JS: | appreciate it. 


**THE END** 
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APPARENTLY THESE HUMANS ARE 
ARMED AND DANGEROUS! 
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JIMI SHARP: You work at Rainy Day 
Records, do you remember anything 
about growing up going to record 
stores? Did you ever steal anything from 
a record store? 

ADAM HARDAWAY: | wasn’t allowed to 
go to record stores when | was a kid. 
JS: Why not? 

AH: | can’t do an interview here! 
JAMES MAEDA: [Laughs] 

AH: | will get constantly interrupted. | 
can’t relax if I’m here at 
the front. We have to go 
somewhere else. 

JS: [We move slightly 
off to the side by the 
VHS rentals] Okay. 
AH: | wasn’t allowed to 
listen to music until | 
was 15. | never even 
went into a record 
store. 

JS: The first album you 
ever got a hold of? 

AH: It was the 
California Raisins tape. 
[Laughs] 

JS: With the song, 
“Through the 
Grapevine”? 

AH: | don’t know. It was 
one that you got if you 
mailed away for it from 
a cereal box. It had 
“Mony-Mony” on it, | 
remember that. With all 
the lyrics and stuff. It 
had the lyrics to all the 
songs. And | got the 
tape again recently and 
| just found out that 
Buddy Miles was the 
lead singer for the 
California Raisins. 

JS: Buddy Miles from 
the Jimi Hendrix 
Experience? 

AH: No, he played in 
the Band of Gypsies. 
So, yeah, he was the 
lead singer for the 
California Raisins. 
[Laughs] 

JS: That was your first 
aloum. What state was that in? 

AH: That was in Virginia, Southern 
Virginia. 

JS: What town? 

AH: Suffolk. | lived in Chesapeake, but 
it's more near Suffolk than near Virginia 
Beach. [Laughs] I’d say I’m from the 
Churchland area of Portsmouth. 

JS: Do you alphabetize the records? 
AH: | don’t do that. 

JAMES MAEDA: [Laughs] 


JS: What do you do here at Rainy Day 
Records? 

AH: Do you want me to tell you 
everything | do? 

JAMES MAEDA: [Laughs] 

AH: It’s ridiculous how much stuff | have 
to do. I’m doing the jobs of like five 
people. When | started working here 
there were five people that did all this 
stuff that | do now. 

JS: How many people work here? 





AH: Five. Do you want me to name 
them all? 

JS: Sure. 

AH: | don’t know if they want their 
names to be named. 

JS: If they don’t, | won’t mention them. 
AH: Yeah, there’s Jimmy, [Laughs] 
there’s E’ van (pronounced E- Van), 
there’s Stephanie, and then there’s 
Johnny. 
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JAMES MAEDA: [Laughs] Those aren’t 
fake names. 

JS: Were those fake? 

AH: No, those are all variations on 
people’s actual names. [Everyone 
laughs] 

JS: Did you mix up the letters in the 
employee’s names to form new words? 
AH: Is that an anagram? 

JAMES MAEDA: | think so. 

AH: | think that is an anagram. 

JAMES MAEDA: Either 
that or it’s when it goes 
forwards or backwards. 
AH: Which is the one 
that goes forwards and 
backwards? 

JAMES MAEDA: Isn't 
that an anagram? | 
thought that was an 
anagram. 

AH: That is an 
anagram. 

JS: You know when 
Soundgarden reunited, 
they called themselves 
Nude Dragons. 

AH: For that secret 
show they played? 

JS: Yeah, for the secret 
show at the Showbox. 
AH: Wow! That was 
pretty clever. 

JAMES MAEDA: 
[Laughs] 

AH: That’s a better 
band name than 
Soundgarden. 
Soundgarden’s a pretty 
stupid name. [Laughs] | 
don’t know. 

JS: | remember that 
you once told me that 
you saw Neutral Milk 
Hotel. Do you 
remember that show? 
AH: | actually saw the 
guy from Neutral Milk 
Hotel play. 

JS: Jeff Mangum? 
AH: Yeah, | didn’t like it 
very much. 

JS: What year? 

AH: [Laughs] 1996, 
probably. | just thought it was silly. 

JS: It was before, “In the Aeroplane 
Over the Sea”. 

AH: It was before that record came out. 
JS: It was, “On Avery Island” or 
something before that. 

AH: He was playing that whole record 
though. He played “In the Aeroplane 
Over the Sea”, but it was before it was 
maybe before he even recorded it. 

JS: Where did that show take place? 


AH: That was in Charlottesville, Virginia. 
It was in little place like a Chinese 
restaurant in the basement. It was like 
the size of the Voyeur and there were 
probably 30 people there. It was actually 
a Cat Power show. It was before Cat 
Power was really big and | guess his 
Elephant 6 tour happened to be booked 
that same night at the same place, so 
the two tours kind 
of met at that 
place. There were 
all these kids there 
for Olivia Tremor 
Control and 
Neutral Milk Hotel 
and | didn’t even 
know who those 
bands were. It 
seemed like there 
were maybe 30 
kids there for that 
and nobody 
seemed to be 
really there for Cat 
Power or the rest 
of the show. 

JS: And her name 
is Chan Marshall. 
AH: Chan, but it’s 
pronounced like 
“Shawn”. 

JS: I’m going to 
see Neutral Milk 
Hotel at the Moore 
Theatre. Are you 
going to go? 

AH: No, | don’t 
believe in seeing 
people play when 
they’re old. 
JAMES MAEDA: 
[Laughs] 

AH: | think you 
should always see 
people play in their 
prime. Coming out 
of retirement to 
play a show, | 
don’t know. 

JS: A comeback 
tour. 

AH: He probably 
needs money. | 
would think he has 
enough money, but 
he probably needs 
money. You would 
think that if he really needed money he 
would just sell his songs to a Zooey 
Deschanel movie or something. Maybe 
he has a hangup about playing and now 
he is trying to get over it by doing it. 
That’s probably the healthiest thing to 
do. Taking a victory lap around to pick 
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up some cash is fine. | think that 
Unwound or somebody like that should 
do something like that. 

JS: What about Beat Happening? 

AH: | don’t think they would ever do 
that. 

JS: It'd be cool if they did. 

AH: Yeah! They probably would do ita 
different way. They probably wouldn’t do 
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it for money. 

JS: | think you’re right. 

AH: A lot of times those bands will get 
paid a lot of money to play a couple 
festival shows. It makes sense. 

JS: | heard that Jeff Mangum from 
Neutral Milk Hotel tried to get Beat 


lax. 


Whats 


7] a all as good, that you 


Happening to play All Tomorrow’s 
Parties, unsuccessfully. 

AH: | don’t really even understand why 
he’s playing. | don’t really care that 
much. | think walking away is a good 
idea. When you make a really good 
record you should just walk away 
because very few bands, once they 
make a really great master-piece record, 
ever make another 
good one. So, | 
think that the rule 
should be that if 
you make two 
records after a 
really great record 
, that aren’t really 
should just retire. 
You should just 
figure, “Well, that’s 
it. We made the 
really good one, 
let’s just retire.” 
Because people 
get tired of you. 
There’s too many 
bands in the 
world. There’s too 
many records. 
People should just 
limit themselves to 
just making a 
good one and 
quitting. [Big 
laughs] 

JS: | have to 
admit that | am 
pretty ecstatic 
because | never 
got to see them. | 
never thought | 
would. 

AH: that’s cool. 
There’s a lot of 
people that | never 
got to see and | 
probably still 
wouldn’t go see 
them if they 
played a show 
now. [Big laughs] 
Usually if | plan to 
go see somebody 
old play, they 
always die, like 
John Lee Hooker 
or Link Wray or 
something, but | don’t think that he 
would die, but | really don’t care that 
much, I’m not really even a fan. It’s also 
weird to see someone play that you saw 
in the ‘90s now. Being in my 30s and it 
being like this big nostalgic trip for a lot 
of people because I’ve watched baby- 


boomers do that, you know, have their 
nostalgic shows. Those are always kind 


of interesting 









it was hard to look through their stuff 


and it was mostly crap. 
JS: What’s the name of the place? 































[Laughs] | mean antique stores it’s cool 

because | like antique people. Like 

ladies that work at antique stores, | like 
to talk to them, but people that 


to be at, but 
you feel like just 
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Yeah, | only shopped at thrift stores 
really when | was a teenager, | never 
really shopped at record stores. | didn’t 
start shopping at record stores until | 
moved here. 

JS: When did you move here? 

AH: 11 years ago. The record stores 
where | lived in Virginia weren't very 
good. There was one that was okay, but 


AH: It’s 


called Fantasy. | think they’re still sort of 
around. | mean, | bought some pretty 
cool stuff there, but it also reeked of 
incense, much like Rainy Day Records 
does and they had a lot of drug 
paraphernalia and it was one of those 
places where the clerks would come up 
and be obnoxious. | don’t like it when 
people talk to me when | go into a store. 


records and guitars and stuff 
feel like they have to show off and out 

do each other and they know everything 
about everything, which really isn’t 
important, especially anymore. 

JS: Like an encyclopedic knowledge of 
music? 

AH: It’s especially not important 
anymore because it’s all there, you don’t 


even have to remember anything. It’s all 
on the computer. 

JS: Like Buddy Miles, Band of Gypsies. 
AH: [Laughs] Yeah, right. | mean that’s 
just like an anecdote, that’s not like any 
kind of esoteric knowledge, but people 
try to pretend that they have all this 
esoteric knowledge or maybe they do, 
but it’s a lot easier to fake it now. 
Everybody fakes it now. People don’t 
actually really soend as much time 
experiencing things as much as they do 
just sort of dabbling. It’s a different thing 
to actually put in my 15 years of sitting 
down listening to all kinds of records 
that you don’t know anything about and 
learning about them than just following 
some blogs or 
like having 
friends show 
you stuff. | 
didn’t have 
any friends 
that were into 
interesting 
music when | 
was a kid, so 
| just learned 
about 
everything on 
my own. 

JS: How? 
Was the 
Internet 
around then? 
AH: Yeah, 
but it wasn’t 
very good. lt 
wasn't 
anything... 
JS: How did 
you learn on 
your own? 
AH: | read 
books and 
magazines 
and guides 
and also there 
was a huge record store - | mean, | 
guess | did go to this one record store, 
but i don’t really consider it a record 
store because it was a CD place that 
just had every CD, they carried 
everything. 

JS: It was like a box store? 

AH: Yeah, it was this small chain called, 
“Planet Music”. They went out of 
business. Their model didn’t really work 
well, but their idea was they just carried 
everything and you could listen to 
anything in the store - they would open it 
for you, there’s a listening station, you 
go sit down. You could read all of their 
magazines, you could take a whole 


an] 


huge stack and they would just re-seal 
them all after you’re done. 

JS: [Laughs] 

AH: Yeah, it’s pretty nuts. Also, if you 
paid $25 a year, you got 15% off of 
everything in the store. 

JS: Where was this at? 

AH: This was in Virginia Beach. | would 
go there everyday after school and 
spend like two hours listening to 
everything. 

JS: All throughout high school after you 
were 15? 

AH: Yeah, once | was 16 because | had 
a driver’s license. | could drive out there. 
JS: Did you have a job to buy the 
music? 
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AH: When | was a teenager | would just 
save $15 every week and buy a CD 
every week, but | listened to a lot of 
stuff. | had a $15 allowance and then 
when | was 19, | started working at a 
grocery store and | lived with my 
parents, so | spent pretty much my 
whole pay check every week on - | 
mean, | got paid $150 a week making 
$5 an hour. 

JS: Did you have a turntable? 

AH: Yeah, but the new records were just 
cheap because you’d get them at thrift 
stores and | actually like thrift stores 
more than anything and | would get 
huge stacks like 10 for a dollar. 

JS: Do you still do that? 


AH: There aren’t very many good 
records at thrift stores any more. 
JS: At least not in this area. 
AH: But we still go, yeah. Thrift stores 
are kind of dead. The thing about a thrift 
store is that it’s always stuff from about 
15 to 20 years ago - Always! So, when 
you’re a teenager or you're in your early 
20s it’s things that you have that’s kind 
of vague memory of and so it’s like a 
weird, like link to the recent past that 
you sort of remember and there’s an 
appeal there to like digging through that 
stuff, but now that it’s like 15 to 20 years 
ago, to me, | don’t have a nostalgia for 
that time much and | don’t find that stuff 
very interesting, so | have a hard time 
finding anything 
good. And i’m 
more having 
less time to 
go because 
you have to 
go to thrift 
stores every 
single day. 
JS: Because 
they get new 
shipments in. 
AH: yeah, 
you'll never 
find anything 
good unless 
you go every 
single day. | 
don’t have 
time to do 
that, so now 
I’m more into 
going to 
antique stores 
because at 
least there’s a 
lot of really 
cool stuff and 
I’m willing to 
pay a little 
more to get 
something | really like and I’m generally 
interested in things from 1925 to 1975. 
JS: Are you speaking only of music? 
AH: And furniture and everything, like 
clothing. Aesthetically, I’m not interested 
in anything after that, | mean, | think 
that’s the peak of the American Empire. 
That’s when our culture was really going 
and we were really relevant in art, 
design, and just our general aesthetic. 
Once the Post-Modern era came in, | 
don’t like any of that stuff. | don’t like 
very much music after the early ‘70s 
really. | like some punk stuff and some 
indie stuff, but | have no nostalgia, | 
have no love ‘80s pop music - | hate it. | 
think the reason | hate it (the Fish Tale 


Ale beer company whistle 
can be heard in the 
background blowing 
loudly throughout Olympia at 5:00pm) is 
because it was the only secular music | 
heard because | was only allowed to 
listen to easy listening music and 
sometimes oldies when | was a kid. The 
only secular music | heard was stuff like 
Michael Jackson and it seemed evil to 
me and | still feel that way about it. It’s 
just repulsive to me to hear Michael 
Jackson or Prince. Prince is repulsive to 
me. Madonna. It was just like an 
aesthetic thing. 

JS: | was raised 1st Assembly of God 
and Catholic simultaneously. 

AH: Oh, wow! 

JS: Two different parts of the family. 
ALL secular music was off-limits. We 
told on our babysitters if they watched 
MTV and then we'd never have them 
again. 

AH: Yeah. [Laughs] 


Mural painted on the back wall of Rainy Day 
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JS: We watched the 700 Club. We 
watched Jim and Tammy faye Bakker 
sing on PTL. 

AH: Oh, yeah. | lived in the same 
neighborhood that Jim and Tammy Faye 
Bakker lived in for a while before they 
got really rich. because you know, they 
started out with Pat robertson kind of. 
Pat Robertson... 

JS: Yeah, on TBN, right? 

AH: ...he’s from Virginia beach. Right, 
and | lived in the same neighborhood as 
they had lived in. 

JS: I’m from International Falls, 
Minnesota, which is where Tammy Faye 
Bakker is from and my Aunt Janet is the 
one who introduced Tammy Faye 
Bakker to Jim Bakker in Bible College in 
Minneapolis. 

AH: | liked Tammy Faye Bakker. She 
died. 

JS: Yeah, she died of cancer. 

AH: | thought she was really cool. 





Record Co. 
Celebrating 40-years in the music business 19'75 - 2015 and counting Js: She kind of redeemed 


herself before she passed away. 

| wasn’t allowed to watch MTV 
or listen to secular music, so | know 
what you’re saying about Michael 
Jackson. 
AH: Well, you know, | would actually 
start watching MTV. Once | got to junior 
high my parents would leave me home 
alone while they would go do stuff and | 
started secretly watching MTV a little bit, 
which | had never even seen. This was 
in 1989 or 1990 and | just wanted to 
understand why people would like any 
of the music that was on there, but it 
was so alien to me. Stuff like Poison and 
all that. 
JS: that’s around the time that i was 
allowed to start watching in ’89. That’s 
when my Aunt and Uncle divorced who 
raised me... 
AH: That’s what happened to me is that 
my parents split and they let me start 
listening to music. The first time | ever 
found any contemporary music | even 
thought was interesting was when | saw 


the “Smells Like Teen Spirit” video. 
That’s when | was like, “Oh, wait, there’s 
other music.” 

JAMES MAEDA: [Laughs] 

AH: Because, | always tried to 
understand why people thought stuff 
was cool, but | couldn't really 
comprehend why they thought it was 
cool. That was the first thing | ever 
thought was cool. 

JS: Well, it’s iconic. In 7th grade | used 
to steal from my local 
record store. It was 
cassette tapes. 

AH: Cassette tapes 
are easy to steal. 

JS: It was rap. It would 
be like De La Soul, 2 
Live Crew, NWA, and 
Easy E. | stole rap 
cassettes because 
butt-rock was the only 
other alternative and | 
wasn't into that. In 
1995, | went back to 
that record store and | 
gave the guy a $50 
dollar-bill and | told him 
| was sorry that | used 
to steal from him. 

AH: [Laughs] 

JS: This is in Big Bear, 
California in The 
Village. He looked at 
me shocked and and 
took my $50 and said, 
“Dude, don’t worry 
about it. When | was 
your age, |’d come in to 
this same store and 
steal LPs and shove 
them up my sweater 
and walk out.” 

AH: Somebody stole 
our whole White 
Stripes section the day 
they announced they 
were breaking up. All of 
them. We had like 8 
records. We hada 
bunch of bootlegs, 
somebody just walked 
in and stole the whole 
thing. | can’t steal. I’m 
like incapable of lying. 
It’s just a weird thing with me. Like, | 
can't lie without laughing or smiling. | 
just can’t lie to people and I’ve never 
really been into shoplifting. | used to 

work at Value Village and Goodwill. And 

| got fired from Value Village, basically 
because the new manager came in and 
didn’t want me, so they rigged a way to 
fire me and it’s because | knew how to 
run the store better than him and he’s an 
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idiot. He’s like George Bush. He was like 
the same personality except he was like 
the Assistant Manager of a Value 
Village. He had worked at Goodwill and 
they put in all these new rules that were 
ridiculous that made it impossible to do 
anything and | was just kind of like 
(shrugs shoulders and rolls eyes). 

JS: Was that here in Lacey, 
Washington? 
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AH: The one in Lacey, yeah. So, they 
fired me and that was cool because then 
| got unemployment for like 9 months 
and then the only job | ever applied for 
was here and | started working here. 
JS: How did you start working here? 
Were you a customer? 
AH: | knew everybody that worked here, 
but | think the thing that got me in the 
door was one time | was hanging out 
and Shannon, who used to work here 
asked me about some 
Blues artist and i knew 
everything about it and 
| think that she just 
thought that | was a 
nerd. 
JS: That’s a good 
thing. 
AH: that’s how | go off 
of people. | just try to 
find people that are 
nerds because that’s 
the only way that you'll 
actually think it’s 
rewarding to work here. 
Because there’s no 
other benefits. 
JS: | consider myself a 
nerd. When you have a 
customer enter the 
store, do you wait for 
them to talk to you or 
do you have what 
Starbucks had when | 
was a barista there - 
the 30-second rule - 
where you have to 
greet the customer... 
AH: No, no, no. I’m 
really opposed about 
rules. That was a big 
problem issue, | had 
with Value Village was 
that we were required 
to talk with everyone 
we came within 6 feet 
of. And people really 
just want to be left 
alone and if you talk to 
them, they think you 
think, they’re trying to 
steal. 
JS: Yeah. 
AH: And when | go to 
Target everybody asks me if | need help 
and | just want to be like, “Man, | know 
my way around Target. It’s the same at 
every single Target! | know what i’m 
looking for. I’m not stealing!” 
JS: [Laughs] 
AH: Like, I’ve never stolen in my life. | 
did actually while | was on 
unemployment start stealing from 
Goodwill and Value Village... 
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JS: [Laughs] 

AH: ...because | felt like they owed mea 
lot and | didn’t have any money. | didn’t 
have anything to do, so I’d go there 
every day and those places, | mean they 
get all that stuff for free. They exploit 
workers. Those are terrible companies 
that make a lot of money exploiting 
people basically. 

JS: You’re never going back to hand a 
$50 dollar-bill over to them? 

AH: No! They owe me a 
lot. | mean, | got hurt 
because when | worked 
at goodwill and | had to 
get a CAT scan 
(computerized axial 
tomography scan) 
because | slipped on a 
wet floor where there 
was no sign and they 
made me go to the 
hospital and then they 
made me pay for the 
CAT scan! 

JS: They made you go 
to the hospital? 

AH: I had to go to the 
hospital because | was 
all dizzy and then | got 
a CAT scan and then 
they wouldn't pay for it. 
JS: That’s not right. 
AH: | know, but 
whatever. They’re evil. 
JS: Right. You guys 
have a pretty big vinyl 
selection here, who’s 
responsible for that? 
AH: | order all the new 
vinyl and James is the 
used buyer. | do some 
used buying, but 
James does the bulk of 
it. 

JS: Do you guys make 
deals with people when 
they come in or is there 
a flat rate? 

AH: We used to just 
have a flat rate of a 
dollar, so we could sell 
it for two dollars, 
[Laughs] which is 
stupid. Now we work 
more on deals. | mean we operate 
under the idea basically we’re going to 
pay a dollar for anything we can sell, but 
if we want it enough, we’ll pay more. We 
try to give people more money when we 
can because we want them to feel like 
they’re getting a good deal. 

JS: | was a substitute teacher for 4 1/2 
years and whenever | would talk to the 
kids at Capital High School or Olympia 


High School they’d always tell me that 
they don’t buy CDs or LPs - they just 
download. 

AH: Right, nobody under 30 - Anytime 
anyone under 30 buys a CD, | wonder 
what’s wrong with them. Like, they must 
be like the squarest kid. 

JAMES MAEDA: [Laughs] 

AH: Anybody under 30 who buys CDs, 
I’m like, “Whoa, man! You’re living in a 
different universe than everybody else.” 
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James Maeda cleaning records at Rainy Day Records, Olympia, WA. 


JS: So, demographics - People who 
come in are they generally in their 30s 
and over? 
AH: No. No, but people who buy CDs 
are generally older. 
JS: What about LPs? 
AH: Everybody buys LPs. A lot of baby- 
boomers are getting back into them, but 
young people, college age generally buy 
LPs. We don’t have very many 
teenagers that shop here, but the ones 
that do are all into used 
records. Into the dollar 
bin. They’re like | was 
when | was a kid. 
When | was a kid | 
didn’t have any money 
and | just wanted to get 
a lot of music, so | 
bought records at thrift 
stores. But there's 
maybe only 10 
teenagers that shop 
here a lot and that’s all 
they go for. The 
cassettes are really 
popular. 
JS: Really? Are they 
again? Where are they 
at? 
AH: Right there. 
FEMALE CUSTOMER: 
Could | use your 
bathroom? 
AH: Yeah, it should be 
open. Speaking of 
which, | have a 
bathroom key. John 
found one. I’m gonna 
make myself a copy. 
JS: | never knew you 
guys had a bathroom. 
AH: Yeah, we let 
everybody use it and 
people go in there and 
do really disgusting 
things and we think we 
should have a key. 
JAMES MAEDA: They 
like to clog our toilet. 
AH: Yeah, our toilet 
gets clogged a lot or 
people don’t flush. | 
don’t understand that. 
JS: What brought you to 
Olympia? 
AH: My mom married somebody from 
Tumwater. 
JS: When you were out of high 
school? 
AH: | was 22 or 23.| was kind of 
washed up. There was no reason to 
stay in Virginia anymore. All my friends 
had moved away and | didn’t want to 
move to where any of them were so, | 


just came here. | thought for some 
reason that it would snow more here. 
JAMES MAEDA: [Laughs] 

JS: Does it snow in Virginia? 

AH: It does once every three years. 
JS: That’s infrequent. 

AH: | mean, | lived closer to the ocean, 
so we don’t get a lot. It snows more out 
West and North. 
JS: I’m looking at 
a Velvet 
Underground tote 
bag with the 
banana and | read 
somewhere that 
they were suing 
the Andy Warhol... 
AH: Foundation. 
JS: ...Foundation 
because they’re 
using the banana 
for other art 
projects. 

AH: Yeah, that 
seems like a 
pretty slim 
argument. | don’t 
know how 
they’re... They say 
that it’s associated 
with the Velvet 
Underground. 

JS: You know 
about that even. 
AH: Yeah, | read 
about that in 
Rolling Stone. | 
read Rolling Stone 
because that’s 
what all my older 
customers read. 
Because that’s 
basically just a 
marketing 
magazine. 

JS: Yes, it is. 

AH: Everything in 
there’s paid 
content. They 
have good in- 
depth feature 
stories, but the 
rest of it are just 
advertisements in 
the form of blurbs. 
But, it’s good to 
know because | like to Know which 
records they’re pushing. 

JS: [Laughs] 

AH: You know? 

JS: Yeah, because you’re in the right 
business. 

AH: The people that still buy CDs, that’s 
their magazine. 


JS: So, since you work here in Olympia, 
Washington at a music store, what do 
you foresee for the future of music? 

AH: What do you mean? Record music? 
JS: Record music and the distribution of 
it. 

AH: It’s really hard to know what’s going 
to happen. It’s always uncertain, but we 








always roll with the changes. | think 
eventually they will stop making CDs, 
but | think it will coincide with people 
won't be buying them at all. 

JS: They'll be streaming? 

AH: We've actually seen CD sales go 
up. | think streaming’s really stupid. | 
don’t think anybody wants to pay for the 
right to listen to something without 
owning it. 


JS: Yeah, | agree. A hardcopy. 
AH: | mean, there are people that do, 
but | think those people have been - 
They’re insane and they’re insane 
because they’ve been convinced that 
they should be insane. And we're living 
in a reality now where a lot of us are 
doing things that are absolutely insane 
and we've been 
convinced that it’s 
convenient and 
it’s the way to be, 
but it’s boring. It’s 
really boring. | 
mean, | think it’s 
awesome that you 
can listen to 
everything you 
want on the 
Internet whenever 
you want, but it’s 
not very 
rewarding. It’s just 
a way Of like - If | 
am interested ina 
record that’s 
expensive, that’s 
say, a British 
Import or 
something, it’s 
gonna cost me 
forty dollars, but | 
think | might really 
like it for hours 
and see if | 
actually like it. You 
know? 
JS: Right. 
AH: Or if | want 
to, | can download 
it and put it on my 
iPod, which I’m 
bored with and 
haven’t really 
used much for 
years now. | don’t 
really download 
much anymore 
because it just 
takes up So much 
time. To me, 
having all the 
music in the world 
and all the movies 
you want and 
everything at your 
fingertips is like being really rich where it 
just wears off and everything loses it’s 
meaning. To get a fix is so much harder. 
JS: Is it like taking it for granted maybe? 
AH: It’s like not having enough money to 
by anything you want whenever you 
want and then everything becomes just 
kind of boring and it’s no fun to buy it, so 
you have to buy more ridiculous things 
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Rainy Day Records has a large eclectic music selection covering all genres of music from Indie, Grunge & Rap, to Metal, Riot Grrl, & Punk, etc 


that are more expensive. It’s kind of like 
that. You can listen to whatever music 
you want, but then you have to start 
trying to find other music because to 
me, I’m constantly listening to music. | 
spend most of my time listening to 
music | don’t like. Not necessarily music 
| think is bad. 

JS: Why is that? 

AH: Because | never know what’s going 
to be something that actually gives me 
the jolt of discovery where you actually 
find something that inspires you. It’s 
very rare for me now. It’s very hard for 
me to find something that | will actually 
get that kind of fix from. So, | have to 
listen to a lot more music to find it. 

JS: What are we listening to right now? 
AH: | have no idea. | only listen to old 
music. 

JS: Like Robert Johnson? 

AH: | don’t like Robert Johnson that 
much. | used to. | think he’s kind of 
boring because he basically copied all of 


his songs from other people. He’s 
interesting because he’s like the first 
modern Blues artist who just sat down 
and listened to a stack of records and 
re-wrote all the songs. 

JS: | just hear a thing about him on NPR 
the other day about the 75th anniversary 
or something. 

AH: Yeah. 

JS: And about how back in the day 
when they had those 10” inches, they 
were only 3 minutes long, so everybody 
else would start the song at the 
beginning and if it was a 10 minute 
song, it would just cut off at 3 minutes. 
AH: Right. Yeah. He’s the first modern 
Blues guy. And he’s really good. He’s a 
really amazing guitar player, but the 
thing about Robert Johnson is that he 
doesn’t really exist in a lot of ways, like 
everything that we think about him is 
just stuff that people have made up. 
Nobody knows anything about him. 

JS: Right. It’s all folklore and myths. 


AH: It’s all here-say that was made up 
by people that were casual 
acquaintances really, so | don’t really put 
a lot of stock into the whole story of 
Robert Johnson. 

JS: Who do you like? 

AH: | don’t know. | listen to a lot of 
music from the ‘30s. | mostly listen to 
music from the ‘30s and ‘60s. Those are 
the two decades | like the most. 

JS: Anyone in particular? 

AH: | like every kind of music from those 
times. 

JS: Also, your band is November Witch. 
Am | right? 

AH: Right. 

JS: Do you want to talk about that at 
all? 

AH: No. 

JS: You don’t want to push that? 

AH: [Silence] 

JS: No? 

AH: Not really. 
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Rain Day Records’ employee, Bryce Aguirre spins the new CC Dust album with the song “Never Going To Die” and creates new CC DUST fans instantly! 





JS: Okay, that’s officially not trying to JS: It sounds like you’re pretty articulate JS: Like a Co-Op? 

promote your band in a zine. on the subject. AH: No, | mean the store is just paying 
AH: We're not in a promotion cycle right AH: All | did was study history off it’s debt and then it’s going to be 
now. You know what | mean? [Laughs] a and literature, mostly 20th mine and James’ or something. | don’t 
JS: That is so Olympia. [Laughs] Lh = Century (the 1900s). I’m know. We haven’ really signed any 
AH: You know how that is with people y » really into the 20th papers. We need to. | mean the store’s 
who have a project and stuff, like you dA | ~ Century. not worth much anymore, so [Laughs] | 
have to promote a project and y JS: Are you still mean it’s just worth what’s here 

there’s time during that cycle for y | attending basically. We’re just floatin’ by. 
promoting that project like a < x Evergreen? JS: Is there anything you’d like to say 
movie or something. You know? ‘N | > AH: No, | about Olympia, living here versus living 
And then when you’re not N y graduated in anywhere else? 

promoting that movie...So | don’t XQ d 2011, but | AH: Well, I’ve never lived anywhere else 
have a project, like we’re not actually N y really stopped that had a music or art scene. | think 
playing shows, we’re just practicing right N y going three or four Olympia’s better than Portland and 
now. We’re gonna be soon, I’m sure. N y / years ago. Then | better than Seattle [Laughs]. | think 
JS: It sounds like you’re pretty vv went back and took those places are lame. I’d never want to 
educated with the whole music history CC DUST CKLP263) _—a Business class for live in either of those places, but | like 
and talking about the United States taking over the airwaveer a quarter and | living in a small town where you know 
and Industrialization perhaps, “The graduated. everybody. I’d rather live somewhere 
Empire.” Are you going to Evergreen? JS: Any grand where you kind of know everybody and 
AH: | did American Studies at ambitions to own Rainy Day Records in there’s not that much to do. | think 
Evergreen. the future? there’s too much to do in Olympia. 


AH: The store’s buying itself right now. There’s too many shows, too many 


bands, but they’re all good. There area 
lot of good bands in Olympia. There’s no 
reason to ever be bored if you live here. 
And it’s cheap to live here. And you can 
get by with nothing. Everybody supports 
each other, but if you want to actually 
get a job where you make a living you 
have to move away. So, if you’re 
comfortable getting by on whatever you 
can get by on then it’s a great place to 
be. It’s pretty laid back and everybody’s 
supportive. | think there’s too many 
talented people here and it kind of 
makes people who aren’t as 
talented feel like they need to try 
to live up to all their friends when 
maybe they should just do 
something else. 

JS: Too many big fish in a small 
pond. 

AH: [Laughs] Well, you know. 
MALE CUSTOMER: [Loudly 

says inaudible sentence - Voice 
too deep] 

AH: [Laughs] Well, you know 
everybody’s good at different 
things. I’m not good at a lot of 
things. | can’t write songs and | 


wouldn't try to write songs. | Lowe “3 
think that you should know what ie 


your talents are. | only do 3 
things and | just focus on those 3 
things. 

JS: What are they? 

AH: | run a record store and | 
play guitar, but | don’t do that, 
that much anymore and | like to 
go to thrift stores. [Laughs] 
Those are like the only 3 things | 
do. 

JS: | totally get the thrift store. 
I’ve been looking for a receiver 
at Goodwill for a year and a half. 
AH: You can’t find them 
anymore. 

JS: No kidding! 

AH: They’re all gone 
because there’s hawks 
now. Craig’s List is the 
last thing. E-bay kind of 
hurt thrift stores a lot and then the 
Capitalist mentality of Value Village 
where trying to make as much money as 
you possibly can. They kind of turned 
thrift stores into Wal-Mart, but thrift 
stores get everything for free. E-bay was 
a really big hit on their stores and 
inspired them to start putting a lot of 
stuff online, but the last thing is Craig’s 
List! Craig’s List just ruined everything. 
It’s so easy for people to try to grab 
everything that they can sell on Craig’s 
List. And you know the people that work 
at the donations at thrift stores steal 
everything. 


> 


JS: | always wondered that. They take 
the good stuff. they get first dibs. 

AH: They steal everything. No, they do. 
When | worked there, they were filling 
up their cars. | just heard about some 
guy who worked as the electronics guy 
or something at the Goodwill on the 
Westside [of Olympia] for years. He got 
busted. | mean, people just steal like 
crazy there. | never did because I’m 
lucky if | can find a single thing | want at 
a thrift store and if | can, I’m excited to 
pay for it because | actually found 
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Anton of Phantom City Records- 302 4th Ave E, Olympia, WA. 98501 
Phantom City Records was started by Slim Moon (kill rock stars), before Zach 
Carlson ran it and sold it to Judd Taylor who entrusted it to Anton. 


something | want. It’s the thrill of the 
hunt, not like hoarding a bunch of junk! 
But some people are just into hoarding 
junk, especially tweakers. 

JS: Did your old boss from Value Village 
ever come in here and buy a record or 
CD? 

AH: No! He wouldn't. | don’t think he 
listens to music. You should interview 
Anton for your zine [Adam pints to a 
customer purchasing an LP]. 

ANTON: What’s your zine? 

JS: The FIB. Hi, Anton, I’m Jimi. [shakes 
Anton’s hand] 

ANTON: Hey. 


AH: Anton runs Phantom City. 
JS: What’s up with Phantom City? 
ANTON: Consignment. Yeah. Doing lots 
of consignment. 
AH: | heard that there’s a bunch of really 
cool records over there now because 
they’re letting individuals just consign 
their stuff. 
JS: What record did you just get? 
ANTON: | just got a Velvet Underground 
record. 
MALE CUSTOMER: Aren’t you kind of 
young for that stuff? 
JS: Thanks, Anton. Nice to meet 
you. 
ANTON: Yeah, nice to meet you. 
[The cassette tape Side 1 ends 
and Jimi flips tape over to Side 2 
while he and Adam discuss 
having access to secular music 
during their youths] 
JS: So, | stole a Tone Loc tape 
called, “Loc’d After Dark” and | 
remember | started playing it in 
my Uncle’s dual cassette tape 
player and he came home and 
heard the F-word and said, “Jimi, 
do the right thing, take out that 
tape and destroy it.” And | said, 
“Okay. No problem.” He was 
sitting across the living room 
from me so, | popped out his 
Christian tape unbeknownst to 
him and pulled all of the tape out 
of it and threw it in the garbage. | 
was scared he would want to 
see the tape up close and realize 
| had duped him, but he said he 
was proud of me for throwing 
away my rap tape. 
AH: [Laughs] 
JS: | got to meet Tone Loc in 
November of 2006 backstage at 
the Paramount and | told him 
that story. 
AH: That’s cool. 
JS: My parents didn’t 
care anymore when | was 
older. | really didn’t try. | 
was always good. | didn’t 
even try to listen to secular music. | 
guess | listened to the radio sometimes 
though and | would switch the station to 
a Classic rock station, which | thought 
was evil and | would listen to Led 
Zeppelin. They played a Led Zeppelin 
set every night at 8 o’clock and | would 
listen to that every night because | was 
interested in Led Zeppelin. And I think 
my mom caught me doing that once. 
The few times | actually tried to buy 
drugs - pot - | got caught [Laughs] every 
time. 
JS: By your parents? 
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spend as much time 
experiencing things aS much 
as they do just sort of 
dabbling. It’s a different thing 
to actually put in my 15 years 
of sitting down listening to all 
kinds of records that you don’t 
know anything about and 
learning about them than just 
folowing some blogs or like 


having friends show you stuff.” 
-Adam Hardaway 
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Rainy Day Records’ customer, Brett Christie (Left) peruses the record bins in search of new music on vinyl] for his daughter. 


AH: Yeah, the few times | ever tried to 
buy weed or something, | always got 
caught. 

JS: Any specific story? 

AH: My friend, it was like one of my best 
friends was trying to get me some and 
he called me and my mom was listening 
on the phone and he was being an idiot. 
[Laughs] | always had a hard time 
buying drugs when | was a teenager. 
Acid was easy because there would 
always be people selling it for $2 in the 
lunchroom, but weed was a lot harder to 
buy at my school. | never really smoked 
a lot of weed until | got to be like 20 or 
21. | hate weed now, | don’t need it 
actually. 

JS: You don’t think it would enhance 
your music listening experience? 

AH: But once you learn how to hear 
everything like it does open your hearing 
somewhat and once you kind of know 
how to hear stuff that way, you don’t 
really have to smoke it. The more you 


listen to music and the more you know 
about it, the better you listen to it, you 
know? | don’t really like the way that 
weed smells or looks or the way it feels. 
JAMES MAEDA: [Laughs] When you 
abuse something for a long time, you 
don’t like to smoke it. 

AH: Yeah, it repulses me. That’s how | 
quit smoking cigarettes. | quit smoking 
cigarettes the same way, like it just 
became so repulsive to me that | 
couldn't do it anymore. 

JS: Cold turkey. 

AH: If I’m around people smoking it 
doesn’t bother me. [Adam assists a 
customer who wants to buy an LP] 
JS: [To James] What did you say? 
JAMES MAEDA: Oh, | was teasing - | 
was teasing that if you abuse something 
long enough, you don’t like to see it. 
JS: That’s with regards to anything 
right? 

JAMES MAEDA: Yeah, anything. 
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JS: What brought you to Rainy Day 
Records? 

JAMES MAEDA: | don’t know. I’m really 
bad at interviews. 

JS: | once came in here before the Built 
to Spill show around January 21, 2011 
and | was telling you,”! get to go see 
Built to Spill at the Capital Theatre and | 
remember you mentioning that your 
picture might have been in the “Live” 
Built to Spill album. 

JAMES MAEDA: Yeah, | was really 
bummed on that actually. | heard 
Warner Brothers owned my image for 
three years. 

JS: What did that mean? 

JAMES MAEDA: It means that 
someone took my picture and | thought 
it was on a local label, but it wasn’t and | 
signed some contract after because | 
felt guilty and then basically that’s what 
happened. 

JS: So, for three years you couldn’t do 
anything with your image. 
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Like Adam Hardaway and James Maeda, Rainy Day Records’ employee, Bryce Aguirre is knowledgable about music and friendl 





JAMES MAEDA: | have no idea. Yeah. 
I’ve never really cared anyway. 

JS: But that’s cool though. That’s Built 
to Spill. 

JAMES MAEDA: [Laughs] | don’t know. 
[Laughs] 

JS: What’s your favorite thing about 
working here? 

JAMES MAEDA: | like people that are 
passionate about whatever 
kind of music they want to 
like and | like trying to keep 
things old fashioned and 
help people as much as 
possible. 

JS: When you say, “Keep 
things old fashioned” do 
you mean listening to LPs 
as opposed to iPods? 
JAMES MAEDA: Well, no 
there’s room for everything. 
| just think that old 
fashioned places, that like 
the old record stores should 
still have a place in the 25th 
Century, you know. Or 
whatever Century we're in. 
JS: | totally agree with you 
on that one. So what 
exactly doing right now? 
JAMES MAEDA: Oh, just 
cleaning some records. 
[James is spraying vinyl 
records and wiping them 
clean with a soft cloth] 

JS: What spray are you 
using? | have vinyl, but I’ve 
never done this. 

JAMES MAEDA: It’s called 
Groove-y Cleaner [Laughs]. 
JS: Where do you get it? 
JAMES MAEDA: | get it 
from BAGS UNLIMITED 
where you can get - or 
anybody can get 
accessories for their 
records. 

JS: Okay. If somebody 
wanted to come in and 

buy a turntable with 
speakers and a receiver, how much do 
you think that would set them back? 
JAMES MAEDA: Oh, boy! It really 
depends what it is. You know. 

JS: Thank you for your time. 

JAMES MAEDA: No problem. [Laughs] 
JS: What brought you to Rainy Day 
Records? 

EVAN HASHI: | needed a job. 

JS: How long have you worked here? 
EVAN HASHI: Since 2007 after | 
graduated. 

JS: From Evergreen? 

EVAN HASHI: Yeah, | graduated from 
Evergreen. 
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JS: What did you study? 

EVAN HASHI: | did mostly audio 
production and music technology. 

JS: Do you have any record store 
stories as a kid, teenager, or twenty- 
something? 

EVAN HASHI: | used to buy records for 
the covers a long time ago when | was a 
teenager. | think that’s how a lot of 
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people started and then | eventually 
started listening to them. [Laughs] 

JS: Anything in particular? 

EVAN HASHI: | don’t remember what | 
was really listening to as records. | 
mean, | grew up with CDs mostly, so | 
think records were kind of late for me. 
Probably not until college really. 

JS: Where are you from? 

EVAN HASHI: I’m from Hawaii 
originally. 

JS: What Island? 

EVAN HAGSHI: Oahu. 

JS: Nice. Did you really want to give up 
the sun for this rain? 
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Rainy Day Records’ employee, Evan Hashi also plays drums in a local Olympia 
indie rock ‘n’ roll band known as The Hive Dwellers. They’re raddly on K records 
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EVAN HASHI: | actually kind of like the 
cooler weather personally, but some 
people, you know, like their warm 
weather. [Laughs] 

JS: | was just in Oahu this last summer 

with my wife. 

EVAN HASHI: Cool. 

JS: What’s your favorite thing about 

working here? 

EVAN HASHI: You know, 
a lot of music | listen to all 
the time. It’s pretty cool. 
JS: Thank you guys for 
your time. Thank you 
Adam for your time. Any 
closing words as you are 
helping a customer? 
JAMES MAEDA: 
[Laughs] 

JS: This is an 
observation: Adam is 
helping customers when 
he’s not even on the 
clock. You love your job! 
JAMES MAEDA: 
[Laughs] 
AH: | have to work all the 
time or | never get 
anything done. [Laughs] | 
don’t procrastinate. | 
always do things right 
away. | could tell 
somebody, “I'll have to 
help you later” but I’d 
rather just do it. 
JS: Didn’t Benjamin 
Franklin say something 
about procrastination? 
“Why put off until 
tomorrow, what you can 
accomplish today?” 
AH: If you put it off, you 
never accomplish 
anything. The only way to 
accomplish stuff is to just 
not procrastinate. Just do 
it right away. 
JS: | think what Adam’s 
saying in layman’s terms 
is the old hick saying, 
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“Git-R-Done’”. 
AH: Git-R-Done. | went to Christian 
school and we had all these sayings, 
you know, the Puritan work ethic being 
instilled in us. 
JS: Do you remember any of them? 
AH: “lf at first you don’t succeed, try, try 
again.” That was one of the more 
popular ones. 
JS: And that’s the interview. Thanks 
guys. 
AH: Alright. See you man. 
JS: Enough talking, you’d better get 
back to work. [Laughs] 

** THE END** 


*NEW WORD: “Raddly” (adj) describes something as cool. - Jimi Sharp 


The Fidalgo Island’s Beautiful zine is handmade in Olympia, Washington, U.S.A. by Jimi Sharp 
Thank you, Jenny for assisting me with typing & editing and for giving me the time to complete issues #20 & #21 simultaneously. 
I love you and our family with all my heart. XOxoxo - Thank you Adam, Spencer, Kelly, Matt, Nick, John, and Ricky for participating. 
To: Genevieve Castree - Thank you for sitting down for an interview for issue #12, it was fun - Rest In Peace (1981 - July 9,2016) 


Polly 03 MAR 1996 - 12 JAN 2012 
Terkel O1 SEP 2004 - 26 DEC 2015 

R.I.P. to my beloved feline friends. I miss you 
both. I cried when each of you passed because 
losing each of you was like losing a member of the 
family. Polly, you were four pounds of furry love 
(with a torn ear, a BB pellet in your left hip, and 
polydactyl paws) who used to lay on my chest 
and lick my nose with your stinky breath - I miss 
the sound of your purring. Terkel, I miss your 
playful bites and games of hide-and-seek. I miss 
the chirpy noises you would make whenever you 
sat in the window watching birds. 

Although I was allergic to you, you both brought 
me many years of happiness (I hope I did the 
same for you). I apologize for declawing you both! 
J Exchcohatarmmonalel-)qsjr-helommaleyi\amoy-hhalgel m-Hele Mme) a0(-) mmO)mr-y 
procedure it is. Also, I am sorry I kept you both 
indoors. It was because you couldn’t defend 
yourselves outdoors without claws. lever 
meant to hurt you. I loved you both so much! If it 
is possible, I would LOVE to hold you kitty cats 
again! Good-bye. Love, Jimi xo xo 
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This issue is dedicated to Father Jacques Hamel (50 November 1930 - 26 July 2016). R.I.P. a 
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“Kipahulu Kiwi Comics” 
By: M. Harris 


J. Stark & M. Harris 


Olympia, WA. 





